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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
BosTon, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the oflice or 
not. 





THE COMING OF THE GRASS. 





BY EMILY 8. OAKEY. 


Whence cometh the Grass, 

The sudden, secret Grass? 

From what deep world invisible, 

What subterranean citadel, 

What armory of elfin-land, 

Comes forth that swiftly marshalled band, 
That vision of unwarlike spears, 
Innuimerable as the heavenly years? 
How cometh the Grass, 

The irresistible Grass? 

We know not how, we cannot tell 

The moment of that miracle; 

We know not when, we know not how; 
We know the earth was bare, and now 
That pleasantly our footsteps pass 

Over the yielding emerald of the Grass. 
Whence cometh the Grass, 

The al!-abounding Grass? 

Along the hills, the meadow sweet, 
The river-side, the village street; 

In forest nooks its tassels wave; 

Its patient green enfolds the grave; 
Jeside the cottage home doth press 

The tender, faithful Grass, with mute caress, 


Why cometh the Grass, 

The bright, untiring Grass, 

That down the ages doth repeat 

With every year its idyl sweet? 

To teach the truth declared for thee 

By gracious lips in Galilee: 

“He careth.”” Then, when doubts harass, 
Heed thou the wise, soft whispers of the Grass. 
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GEORGE FULLER’S WOMEN: 





There is now on exhibition, in the rooms 
of the Boston Museum of Art, a collection 
of all the chief pictures by the late George 
Fuller. This gifted man was the Haw- 
thorne of painters; so much in common 
have his exquisite creations with those 
which, in Hawthorne’s hands, have glori- 
fied our literature. And like Hawthorne's 
work, they are national in a peculiar and 
refined sense; affording types such as, 
while they are true in America—true, that 
is, in a high and ideal way—would hardly 
be true anywhere else. This is peculiarly 
true of George Fuller’s pictures of women; 
and therefore this exhibition should be 
carefully studied by all those to whom 
the future development of American wom- 
anhood is a matter of deep and momentous 
interest. 

At the great International Exhibition in 
Paris in 1878, much regret was expressed, 
by more than one admirer of George Full- 
er’s pictures, that he was utterly unrepre- 
sented. For his pictures would have sup- 
plied just that which American artists 
were then denounced and ridiculed for not 
affording—something fresh, individual and 
withal national—in short, a new departure. 
I remember that I looked in vain through 
all the French pictures at the Exposition 
itself—and afterwards at the Salon, the 
great annual French exhibition—for a trace 
of the peculiar quality of Fuller’s feminine 
heads. Not only were there no such faces, 
but there was no visible inclination for 
them ; there was extraordinary execution, 
marvellous technique, but never any spirit- 
uality of subject. On the contrary, much 
of the best skill was expended upon pos- 
itively repulsive and even loathsome sub- 
jects; there were many such pictures as 
might have been painted by the people in 
Zola’s novels. Nor did this absence of 
the ideal quality apply to the French pict- 
ures alone, but to all inthe exhibition. To 
find an ideal treatment, it was necessary to 
Visit the Exposition retrospective, as it was 
called, a special collection gf the works of 
Painters now dead, among whom Millet 
was easily chief. There one found the 





ideal treatment, yet his women were like 














the peasant girl in the well-known engrav- 
ing of his ‘‘Angelus”—gentle and reveren- 
tial peasant girls, but without a ray of the 
profounder quality which Fuller caught. 
In England, at that time, it was still worse ; 
and the perfectly commonplace young 
women who appeared on canvas at the 
Royal Academy were not quite so far from 
any truly ideal treatment as the strained 
and unwholesome young women of Burne 
Jones. At all events, the choice lay be- 
tween these; nor could it well be other- 
wise. There probably was not at that 
moment within the British islands, a single 
feminine head that could have been the 
model for ‘*Winifred Dysart” or even have 
suggested such an image. It needed the 
transplantation of the British race to Amer- 
ica and the blossoming of « more delicate 
human flower on a new soil, to afford the 
possibility of such a type. . 

As remarkable as even this extraordina- 
ry picture, I think, is the **Nydia”—which 
represents, so far as it represents anything 
beyond the artist’s lovely dream, the blind 
girl in Bulwer’s ‘**Last Days of Pompeii.” 
Never since art began, I suspect, had the 
very flower and sweetness of virgin girl- 
hood—/los juventatis—so exquisite a delin- 
eation. Itis the very passing moment of 
half-infantine charm; the foam, the this- 
tle-down, the lightest and most vanishing 
instant of virgin youth. ‘The averted, un- 
conscious attitude—as of the blind girl 
turning toward the just rising terror of 
the fatal eruption—adds to the expression 
of the picture; could she turn but an atom 
farther, it seems as if she would float from 
our sight and leave the canvas vacant. 

Yet this exquisite creation, which be- 
longs in an ideal world, is an essentially 
American picture in the feminine type it 
shows. If this is true of this, it is more 
obviously and unmistakably true of the 
sad beauty of the “Quadroon Girl” sitting 
in vague, ignorant hopelessness at the edge 
of the cotton-field; or that strong and 
thoroughly New England study, called 
simply “Girl with a Cow’—just such a 
face and figure as I have more than once 
seen in lonely farm-houses deep in the 
woods, or far up some mountain-side, wait- 
ing for a painter like George Fuller to 
come and draw it. There are brought to- 
gether in this collection such a series of 
pictures as no Ameyvitan artist, save All- 
ston, has ever before furnished: for Wil- 
liam Hunt’s paintings, far superior in the 
department of portraiture to Fuller's, are 
not to be compared with these upon the 
ideal side. And it is a collection, as I said 
at first, which is peculiarly worth study 
by all to whom American womanhood is 
an important theme for study. This class 
seems to include, just now, a large part of 
the civilized world. It would doubtless be 
hard to induce foreign critics to look at the 
higher national types as well as the lower 
—to account for Winifred Dysart as well 
as for Daisy Miller. But, after all, it is of 
little importance what foreign critics say 
about us, provided we can do justice to 
ourselves, T. W. H. 
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SUFFRAGE AND PROPERTY RIGHTS IN 
ONTARIO. 


TORONTO, CANADA, APRIL 25, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Our local (Ont.) legislature, during the 
session that has just closed, conferred on 
widows and unmarried women the right to 
vote on the same terms as men at all muni- 
cipal elections. In the case either of men 
or women, the suffrage is based on the 
ownership of property to the amount of 
$400, or the position of a householder. 
Previous to this, women were allowed to 
vote on municipal by-laws submitted to a 
direct vote of the tax-payers. We are still, 
however, entirely prohibited from voting 
at all Dominion and Provincial political 
elections. 

We have had the privilege of voting at 
school elections since about 1850. 

‘The married women’s property act of 
1884,” passed by our legislature last winter, 
comes in force July 1, 1884. It provides 
that a woman may hold property in her 
own name apart from her husband, if she 
has one. She can sue or be sued in any 
court of law, and her property is liable for 
any debts that she may contract. Any 
property that she may have at the time of 
her marriage she ean retain solely for her 
own use as before, unless she desires to 
share it with her husband. Should she do 
this, her husband would then be liable for 
any debts that she may have contracted 
previous to her marriage, providing the 
amount does not exceed the value of the 
property thus acquired. In that event, he 
can sue her for excess payments. 

A woman may also hold bank stock, or 
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shares in any public company, and transfer 
the same at any time without her husband 
joining her. 

Should she live apart from her husband 
for any just cause, she may have all the 
earnings of her children, if any, free ‘from 
any liability for debts that may have been 
contracted by him. In the event of a wom- 
an dying inestate, her property goes to her 
husband and children in the same propor- 
tion as the husband's property would go, 
had he died without making a will. 

The other features in the act are of 
minor importance, and if either party has 
the advantage, it is the weaker sex. 

Jenny K. TRovT. 
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MARRIED WOMEN’S ESTATES. 





A protest against the law governing the 
disposition of married women’s estates by 
will, appeared last week in the Boston Her- 
ald. The injustice of the present law is fla- 
grant, but the Legislature reports *‘inexpe- 
dient to legislate’? because women have no 
votes, and their rights and interests are 
neglected : 

The bill now under discussion in the 
State House regarding the disposal by a 
married woman of her personal property 
has an interest for every woman in the 
country. ‘This is my apology for bringing 
before you the hardships of the law as it at 
present stands, whereby « married woman 
deserted by, or for justifiable cause being 
separated from, her husband, cannot make 
a will disposing of her own property with- 
out his written consent. Iam an English 
woman, and for the past twelve years 
have supported myself and children, for 
the last four years in this country, by my 
pen. A few weeks since, I became pos- 
sessed, by legacy, of several thousand dol- 
lars. My first impulse was to secure it by 
will to my daughters. To my surprise, 
upon consulting a lawyer, I found that, by 
the existing law, I could do so only with 
the written consent of a husband who has 
never supported me. or assisted in the 
maintenance or education of his children. 
Two courses are open tome. I can ob- 
tain a divorce before making my wil, or I 
ean, by putting my property out of my 
own power during my life, secure it to my 
children under a trustee after my death. 
Both courses are objectionable. As a 
native of a country where divorce casts 
a slur upon the innocent children of a 
guilty father, I have, for my children’s 
sake, and that they might retain their so- 
cial prestige, borne my wrongs in silence, 
and wish still to do so. On the other 
hand, as a stranger, although among many 
friends in this country, there is no one so 
closely allied to me by the ties of kinship 
that I can ask of him the acceptance of 
the heavy responsibility of trusteeship to 
young girls. My case is doubtless that of 
thousands, and in their name I would raise 
my voice in protest against the existing 
law, and ask your powerful influence for 
its amendment. 

A SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN. 

Boston, April 23, 1884. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 








The London Daily News gives interesting 
particulars of the establishment of woman 
suffrage in the Isle of Man :— 


It may be of interest to opponents and 
supporters of woman suffrage to have a 
short account of how woman suffrage was 
passed in the Isle of Man when a Reform 
Bill,similar to that now before Great Brit- 
ain, was introduced in the House of Keys; 
and the more so as the reasons for asking 
for the political vote for women in that 
country were not based on any such ter- 
rible arguments as those contained in the 
book, ‘The Wife-Beater’s Manual,” for 
happily in that prosperous little island 
wife-beating is unknown. It was asked 
and obtained on the broad ground of capa- 
ble citizenship, and the applicability to 
both men and women of the modern idea— 
that direct political representation is the 
only guarantee that the wants of classes 
will be considered, as they deserve, by the 
Legislature. 

In 1881, when the Manx Reform Bill was 
first brought in, it was proposed to restrict 
it to male persons of full age only, to sweep 
away the difference between the town and 
country vote, and introduce male house- 
hold suffrage throughout the Island. When 
the Bill was thus introduced into the House 
of Keys, the Acting Speaker pointed out 
that under the latter clause women would 
not be able to vote. ‘The late Deemster 
Sherwood then moved that the word 
**male” be struck out, and pointed out that 
every argument which could be advanced 
for extending the franchise to men would 
equally apply to women. If the Reform 
Bill were carried as it then stood, every 
male householder would have a vote, while 
intelligent and cultivated ladies occupying 
the position of large landholders would be 
denied this right. The motion that wom- 
en should vote on the same terms as men 
was then carried by a five-sixths majority. 
The Bill thus amended was sent up to the 
Council and Governor (a body like our 
House of Lords, having power to pass and 
veto Bills) for acceptance, and after much 
discussion, they admitted the right of wom- 
en to vote, though not on the same terms 
as men. Household suffrage was refused 
for men and women alike. The suffrage 





for men was finally passed and accepted, 





in the basis of a 4/. ratable value for own- 
ers and occupiers alike—for women it was 
restricted to owners rated at 4/. per annum, 
and thus given to them only as holders of 
real estate. 

Deemster Sherwood, not content with 
this victory, tried, but in vain, to obtain 
the vote for women occupiers also. The 
council said that they came to the decision 
of excluding women occupiers with ex- 
treme regret; but that after they had had 
some experience of the working of woman 
suffrage by women owners, they would be 
glad, if satisfactory, to entertain another 
bill for aenngey | the franchise further 
among women. eemster Sherwood then 
put and carried the following resolution: 

Resolved, That while accepting the proposition 
of the Council to confer the electoral! franchise on 
female owners of real estate, and to exclude 
women occupiers, this House considers it right to 
record that their agreement to this proposal is 
solely with the object of securing the partial con- 
cession by the Council towards female suffrage 
instead of being compelled to lose the benefit of 
the proposed new Election Bill altogether, and 
that the opinion already expressed by the House 
that male and female householders are equally 
entitled to vote remains unaltered. 


And with this truly just and manly pro- 
test, the first political enfranchisement of 
women in Europe commenced, and since 
1881 woman suffrage has been working 
satisfactorily and peaceably in the Isle of 
Man. Is it too late even now to hope that 
the same arguments which appealed to the 
Manxmen and induced them to incorporate 
and pass in their reform bill a measure 
for the enfranchisement of duly-qualified 
women, may also appeal to the majority 
of Englishmen? ‘The strain of life, which 
now-a-days presses with even more cruel 
necessity on women than it does upon 
men, demands from our lawmakers, as a 
right, that everything which can be done 
to ease the terrible pressure of the strug- 
gle for existence shall be done. If women 
are strong enough to bear the burdens of 
life in hard work of all kinds, on farms, in 
factories. in trades, in the management of 
large estates, etc., they are strong enough 
and able enough to bear it in the far easier 
work of voting for the men who would 
represent their needs. And if the princi- 
ple of the enfranchisement of women were 
once generally accepted, members would 
be as eager to remedy their grievances (of 
which the ‘*Wife-Beater’s Manual” is a 
specimen) as they are anxious now to do 
their best for the two million men whom 
the new reform bill proposes to enfran- 
chise OTTILIE B. HANCOCK. 

126 Queen’s-gate, London, S. W. 
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SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB. 





The April meeting of the South Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club was held at the res- 
idence of Miss Julia F. Baxter, 377 Broad- 
way. The President, Miss E. F. Blacker, 
presided. The gathering was one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic of the year, 
the usual attendance being augmented by 
the presence of a number of invited guests, 
prominent among whom were Miss Henri- 
etta Joy and Miss Cora Scott Pond. 

Miss Joy called the attention of the club 
particularly to school suffrage, and to the 
importance of having well-defined ideas as 
to the qualifications of members of the 
School Board. ‘The school committee 
should be elected for moral and intellectu- 
al fitness, and everything pertaining to the 
schools should be as far as possible re- 
moved from all political manipulations, 
even if some present success be sacrificed. 

In answer to inquiries, it was stated by 
those present interested in the work, that 
the temperance women of Massachusetts 
(and they number thousands) are waking 
up to the fact that the ballot is the most 
powerful instrument they can use to ad- 
vance their cause, and therefore we may 
confidently expect an increase in the num- 
ber of voters in their ranks in the near fu- 
ture. 

Miss Cora Scott Pond was called upon 
for her opinion as to the progress being 
made by woman suffrage at the present 
time. She gave some very interesting in- 
formation regarding her experience in the 
churches. Although the movement among 
them is in its infancy, the results have 
been very gratifying, the ministers favor- 
ably disposed, and in every congregation 
a nucleus of workers found who are ready 
and willing to do all in their power to ad- 
vance the cause. 

At the request of the ladies present, 
Miss Pond related some incidents of her 
experience at the polls in Ward 13, which 
greatly interested her listeners. During 
the evening, the conversation was most 
animated, and the questions eagerly pro- 
pounded showed the great interest felt in 
the advancement of Woman Suffrage. With 
two such moral levers as temperance influ- 
ence and church approval, the cause will 
speedily be lifted high enough to demand 
the attention of all thinkers, and then its 
success is assured. 

Such was the cheering belief of our club 
when it adjourned at a late hour. 

M. E. PowELt, Sec. 





South Boston, April 30, 1884. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. E. J. E. THorre, of Newton, 
Mass., deals successfully with stammerers. 


Miss ELIZABETH PEABODY will be 
eighty on the 16th of May. 

Mrs. ARNOLD, the wife of Edwin Ar- 
nold, was Miss Fannie Channing, of Bos- 
ton, daughter of Rev. W. H. Channing. 


Miss FORENCE FINCH, of the Boston 
Globe, has gone to deliver the ‘‘Master’s 
Oration” at the Kansas University, at 
Lawrence. 

Mrs. ELLEN BLODGETT RAMSDELL, of 
East Swanzea, N. H., is giving dramatic 
readings which are highly praised by com- 
petent judges. 

Miss GILCHRIST, a member of the facul - 
ty of the Iowa State Normal School, is lec- 
turing on electricity. She illustrates her 
lectures with brilliant experiments. 

Pror. Mary J. SAarrorp, M. D., of 
Boston University, and Miss ALLEN, Su- 
perintendent of the Boston Gymnasium for 
ladies, have published a treatise on ‘*Health 
and Strength for Girls.” 

Miss GRACE WoLcoTT, who graduated 
from the N. E. Women’s Hospital School 
for Nurses, and from the Woman’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia, is developing 
rare skill as a surgeon. 

Miss MAup Howe has written a novel 
which will be brought out immediately. 
It is entitled **The San Rosario Ranche.” 
The scene of the story is laid in Califor- 
nia. 

Mrs. JENNIE A. FROISETH has written a 
series of ten articles, for Progress, on ‘*The 
Gentiles in Utah.” The object is to show 
what the government of the Mormons is. 
She will write one more paper on ‘The 
Mormons Politically.” 

Dr. SARAH L. WEINTRAUB, a graduate 
of the Woman’s Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, came from Palestine about nine 
years ago, was lately naturalized, and will 
soon return to practise her profession in 
her native land. 

Mrs. FLORENCE M. ADKINSON edits one 
page of the Indianapolis Sunday Sentinel, 
under the heading ‘*‘Woman’s World.” It 
is edited with great tact, fairness and 
ability, and is a most valuable and inter- 
esting addition to that paper. 

Mrs. IsABeEL C. BARROws, of the 
Christian Register, lectured before the 
Unity Club, in the Unitarian Church, 
Somerville, last Thursday evening, on 
‘*Homes in the East.”’ Mrs. Barrows has 
resided as a missionary among the Orien- 
tals, and speaks of what she knows. 


Mrs. MAry W. REYNOLDs, of Melrose, 
has received the ‘‘Honorarium” for the 
best answer to the question ‘Ought Hamor 
to be held accountable for the tragedy of 
the life and death of Guenn?” in the Art 
Inter-Change open questions. The discus- 
sion of Hamor, the leading character in 
**Guenn,” has been ingenious and interest- 
ing, and has largely increased the sale of 
the book. 

CLARA C. Austin, M. D., has been ap- 
pointed for the second time Visiting Phy- 
sician at the West End Dispensary (Ho- 
mceopathic) Chardon Building. The Dis- 
pensary practice under male physicians 
had decreased to six patients a month. 
Under her charge it has steadily increased. 
The first month she had ten; now it aver- 
ages over one hundred patients a month. 
She is the first woman who has held such 
a position there. 

Mrs. McELROoy, the hostess of the Exec- 
utive mansion in Washington, has greatly 
pleased the ladies of the press by extend- 
ing the same courtesies to them as to la- 
dies in official circles on Saturdays. invit- 
ing them to join the receiving party at tea, 
which is always served after the reception 
in the pretty corridor on the same floor. 
She has also widened her circle of assist- 
ants from week to week, and has taken in 
the wives and daughters of private citizens, 
together with the wives and daughters of 
officials. 

Mrs. THomas L. PLUNKETT, of Pitts- 
field, has in press a work which is shortly 
to appear, entitled ‘*‘Women Doctors and 
Plumbers.” Mrs. Plunkett has for many 
years been aclose student of domestic san- 
itary science in ail its branches, and is dis- 
tinguished as the first, if not the only, 
American woman whose name was honor- 
ably mentioned by the British Royal As- 
sociation of Science. She knows about 
sewers, Which Mr. Prentiss Cummings, of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, Considers an essential qualification 
in a voter. : 
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WAS HE INSANE? 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A man in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has been recently arraigned be- 
fore the Supreme Court to answer to the 
charge of insanity. 

Old friends testified that they had never 
thought him irrational. Other witnesses 
were brought forward to show queer acts 
and an unsound mind on his part. 

Among the things that he had done 
which were considered peculiar, and which 
tended to show an unsound mind, was that 
he wore women’s hats, and had a bustle 
fitted to him to throw out his coat. 

Now, as a woman, I feelin duty bound 
to do something to protect this poor man, 
who has been so cruelly judged by his 
peers. In all probability this man had 
viewed himself in a mirror suited to show 
off his proportions, and had found that he 
had a flat back, and, having an w«sthetic 
turn of mind, which may have been dor- 
mant up to that time, he became impressed 
with the desire to improve his personal ap- 
pearance. He may have studied the fash- 
ion plates and his soul have become so im- 
bued with a sense of the beautiful by the 
plates therein represented, that he resoly- 
ed, at all hazards, to overcome the defi- 
ciencies in his anatomical construction, as 
indicated by the plates and by the living, 
moving embodiments of those that he had 
contemplated. 

Now ought we not, as_ philanthropic 
women, to call a meeting and give this 
man a hearing, and let him know that we 
are in deep sympathy with him? He may 
be a man as rotund anteriorly as he is de- 
ficient in prominence posteriorly, and the 
next step in the line of beauty that he may 
consider will be the adoption of corsets. 
If his figure should be repressed under the 
pressure of bones and steel, possibly the 
outline of his hips may seem deficient to 
him, and he will yearn to be fitted to hip 
protuberances. If, in his further observa- 
tion of the outlines of beauty in women’s 
dress, he should crave the swing of a skirt 
and the high heels that throw her body 
forward and that add to the grace of a 
curved spine, how very hard it will be to 
have all these wsthetic aspirations crushed 
in the poor man’s heart, and to have him 
sat upon by his less aspiring peers as an 
insane man! If he were mad, there seems 
to have been method in his madness, for 
in my mind there is no doubt that the 
wearing of women’s hats was but a prelim- 
inary preparation to the adoption of bangs, 
frizzes, or water waves. This poor, mis- 
understood man may have a high fore- 
head, indicative of intelligence, which, for 
some reason best known to himself, he 
wishes to conceal. 

Now I want to appeal to the sisters 
whose eyes may chance to rest upon this 
protest, if there is any good cause for sup- 
posing this man to be insane? ‘The more 
I reflect upon his case, and the broader 
and more comprehensive view I take of it, 
the more abhorrent it becomes to my feel- 
ings that a man in the very light of the 
nineteenth century should have his «sthet- 
ic outcroppings so cruelly squelched and 
his liberty so jeopardized. 

This man may have a family of promis- 
ing sons, whom he wishes to lead by pre- 
cept and example into the higher realms 
of physical culture and art; and how can 
he be to them a shining light if, when he 
strives toconform to the ideals of the age, 
he is in danger of finding the seclusion of 
an insane asylum? 

I was told, recently, by one of the med- 
ical fraternity, when contrasting the unre- 
stricted respiratory capacity of two mag- 
nificent male singers with the very re- 
pressed waist of a renowned female vocal- 
ist, that there is an advantage in shutting 
off abdominal breathing by the compres- 
sion of corsets, that it concentrates and in- 
creases the chest capacity. If that is a 
physiological fact, patented by and ap- 
plied only to women, it is quite time that 
men be given a fair chance to benefit by 
these improvements ; and they must not be 
in danger of being thrust mercilessly into 
insane asylums if their souls yearn for the 
bodily adornments of bustles, bangs, and 
corsets. So says at least, 

Yours truly, 

Boston, April 28, 1884. 
oe - 
MRS, PRESIDENT MADISON. 


M. J. S. 


Col. 'T. W. Higginson, in his fortheom- 
ing history, gives an interesting sketch of 
Mrs. Madison’s residence at the White 
House: 

Mrs. Madison was a pleasing woman, 
twenty years younger than Mr. Madison, 
and they had no children. 

Their arrival brought an immediate 
change in the manners of the President’s 
house; they were both fond of society and 
ceremony, and. though the new President 
was the most faithful of Jeffersonians, he 
found no difficulty in restoring the formal 
receptions which his predecessor had dis- 
used. These levees were held in-what a 
British observer of that day called the 
‘*President’s palace,” a building which the 
same observer (Gleig) afterwards describ- 
ed as “small, incommodious and plain,” al- 
though its walls were the same with those 
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of the present White House, only the in- | 
terior having been burned by the British 
in 1813. Such as it was, it was thrown | 
wholly open at these levees, which every | 
one was free to attend, while music played, | 
and the official costumes of foreign ambhas- 
sadors gave, us now, some gayety to the | 
scene. Mrs. Madison—according to a keen | 
observer, Mrs. Qluincy—wore on these oc- | 
easions her carriage dress, the same in | 
which she appeared on Sunday at the Capi- | 
tol, where religious services were then | 
held—‘*a purple velvet pelisse and a hat 


trimmed with ermine. A very elegaut | 
costume,” adds this feminine critic, **but | 


not, I thought, appropriate to a lady re- | 
ceiving company at home.” At another 
time Mr. and Mrs. Quiney dined at the | 
President's house, “in the midst of the | 
enemy’s cump,” they being the only Fed- 
eralists among some five-and-twenty Demo- 
erats. The house, Mrs. Quincy tells us, 
was richly but incongruously furnished, 
‘not of a piece, as we ladies say.’” On this 
oceasion Mrs. Madison wore black velvet, 
with a very rich head-dress of coquelicot 
and gold, with necklace of the same color. 
At another time Mrs. Quincey went by in- 
vitation with her children, and was shown 
through the front rooms. Meeting the 
lady of the house, she apologized for the 
liberty, and Mrs. Madison said. gracefully, 
“It is as much your house as it is mine, la- 
dies.” The answer has a certain historic 
value; it shows that the spirit of Jefferson 
had already wrought a change in the direc- 
tion of democratic feeling. Such a re- 
mark would hardly have been made by 
Mrs. Washington, or even by Mrs. Adams. 


oe 


WOMEN IN THE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


The new catalogue of the Institute of 
Technology, recently issued, and a copy 
of the President’s Report which fell into our 
hands, have given much food for thought, 
and suggested this little article. It is 
very natural, when one is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with certain facts one’s self, to 
suppose that every one else knows them 
equally well, and therefore that it is quite 
superfluous tospeak of them. But having 
discovered with much surprise that there 
are persons living in Boston. persons, too, 
whom it would concern to know the facts, 
who are not aware of the existence of the 
Institute of Technology. or of the great 
opportunities it offers, it seemed wise, now 
that this institution has just taken a great 
step in advance, and entered upon anew 
stage of progress, to call attention to it as 
widely as possible. 

The large building erected during the 
past year at the corner of Boylston and 
Clarendon Streets gives proof of the 
growth of the school, for which its previ- 
ous ample quarters on Boylston Street had 
become insufficient. The new accommo- 
dations have been imperatively demanded 
for some time, and now afford a much- 
needed relief to the crowded students who 
had not space for their best work. 

The large annual increase iv the number 
of scholars is very gratifying to the friends 
of the school, and to all interested in ob- 
taining greater and more varied opportu- 
nities for chorough scientific training. 
Without entering upon the vexed question 
of the comparative merits of classical or 
scientific education, we may state as an 
evident truth, that there are many among 
our young people who have no taste for 
classical pursuits .and would never go to 
any college, and vet who are ready -and 
eager for the best attainable education of 
a different character. ‘To such the Insti- 
tute offers a large range. 

One particularly interesting feature 
made possible by the increased facili- 
ties offered by the new building is the full 
admission of women ‘‘to any of the courses 
of the school.” Although women have 
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been accepted as students by the liberal 
policy of the government, for several 
years, the insufficient space and the very 
cramped accommodations rendered it difti- 
cult to xdmit them with entire freedom as 
a regular and expected thing; but hence- 
forth this matter will rest on a solid and 
satisfactory basis. 

The following passage from the Presi- 
dent’s Report, published in December, 
shows the position now: 


When the erection of the new building 
of the Institute was last vear determined 
upou, the Corporation accepted the gift of 
$8,000 from certain associations and indi- 
viduals interested in the object, as a means 
of providing, in the contemplated chemical 
laboratories, adequate space and facilities 
for the instruction of women. ‘The comple- 
tion of these laboratories of necessity su- 
persedes the separate laboratory which had 
been so long maintained, largely through 
the zeal and self-devotion of Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, herself 2 regular graduate of 


the Institute, who has for seven years 
given instruction, several hours each 


school day, without any compensation for 
her services. The Corporation have al- 
ready granted the full degree of the Insti- 
tute to five women, who have completed 
one or another of the regular courses of 
study and research. ‘The number of wom- 
en at the present time with the school, as 
regular or special students, mainly in the 
departments of chemistry and biology. is 
eleven. ‘I'wo of these are members of the 
senior class, in good standing, and will of- 
fer themselves next summer as candidates 
for a degree. ‘The ‘*Margaret Cheney 
Reading Room,” named in memory of one 
of the former scholars of the Institute, 
which is now being fitted up on the third 
floor of the new building, will afford the 
students of this sex adequate facilities for 
retirement and rest in the intervals of ree- 
itation and laboratory work. 

This reading-room has been finished 
for some time, and those who have visited 
it know what a delightful room it is, and 
how completely it provides for the com- 
fort and well-being of the young women 
who are privileged to occupy it as a place 
for rest or study. It received its name in 
consideration of the sum of $1,000 raised 
by friends who were desirous of so coim- 
memorating one who had been a student 
at the Institute for some years, and who 
had nearly completed the course in chem- 
istry and physics, her studies having been 
prolonged by frequent interruptions. Fol- 
lowing these pursuits, for which she had a 
natural bent, as the intellectual pleasure 
of an otherwise full and varied life, she 
was greatly interested in the Institute and 
in the growing opportunities here offered 
to women. Nothing could seem to the 
friends whose hearts were sore at her loss, 
as a more fitting tribute to her memory, 
than to arrange a place where other ear- 
nest students might enjoy the conveniences 
in which she would have so delighted for 
them. 

The plain but handsome furnishings of 
the room were chiefly the gift of the imme- 
diate family friends; the rich and heavy 
portiére was woven at the well-known 
Cheney Silk Works, at South Manchester, 
Ct., from designs furnished by a pupil in 
the Lowell School of Design, its colors har- 
monizing with those of the walls and car- 
pets. Competitive designs were asked for. 


| and the one used was selected at the works 


from those sent in. The result, as shown 
in the beautiful fabric, is extremely satis- 
factory. Other friends have contributed 
papers for the reading-table, books for the 
shelves of the book-case, pictures to adorn 
the walls, and other adornments, all of 
which are most thoroughly welcome, and 
there is abundant rvom for the exercise of 
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further liberality in this direction. The 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL is a weekly guest, the 
gift of the editors, to an object which must 
be so much after their own hearts; for the 
great advantages offered here are such as 
to rejoice all who are interested in the ad- 
vancement of women. Only an exumina- 
tion of the catalogue can show how many 
of the numerous courses of study open to 
students at the Institute are suitable for 
women or attractive to them. ‘To dilate 
upon them here would expand this article 
beyond all reasonable limits; but if young 
women, graduates of colleges and other 
institutions of learning, or fitted by pre- 
vious training for farther advance or more 
special work, knew what opportunities are 
here open to them, many who are now 
perplexed and hesitating, anxious for con- 
tinued study, but ignorant where to find 
guidance and instruction, would be eager 
to avail themselves of the facilities here 
offered. 

The delight of study for its own sake 
would be inducement enough for many 
who can afford to devote themselves to in- 
tellectual pursuits for the pleasure they 
find in them. But to others, who feel the 
necessity of looking to pecuniary return 
for their efforts, it may be said, that the 
demand for trained teachers of 
thoroughly fitted for the work. is continu- 
ally increasing, and the salaries paid are 
generally good. ‘There are not infrequent- 
ly other openings also which can be filled 
by young women able to do good practical 
work, quite as well as by young men. and 
where no invidious distinctions are made 
because they are women. ‘The work is 
paid for, whoever does it, but the work 
must be good and show the practised hand 
and well-trained mind. 

Now, with the regular courses at the In- 
stitute, especially with the advantages of- 
fered by the new biological and chemical 
laboratories, with the courses in botany at 
Cambridge, and the Natural History So- 
ciety Rooms all open to them, there seems 
no reason why young women should not 
obtain here in Boston a thorough scientific 
education, if they choose to make use of 
their opportunities. P. 
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REFORM SPELLING IN GERMANY. 


The subject of reform in spelling is 
awakening even greater interest in other 
countries than in our own. German think- 
ers are devoting much time to this topic, 
but, unfortunately, the diversity of opinion 
as to the ‘“*superfluous letters” in the Ger- 
man tongue has brought about a general 
confusion of ideas. The orthography sanc- 
tioned by the late minister of education, 
Puttkamer, is now used in many parts of 
the Empire, yet the Kingdom of Wurtem- 
burg decided on slight variations from this 
**Puttkamer orthography’’—so called. In- 
deed, it might be said that in the past five 
years there have been as many different 
methods of remodelling the speiling as 
there were different principalities in Ger- 
many. 

At last the authorities decided upon a 
system similar to what is given a few lines 
below. Yet here another difficulty arose. 
The imperial government forbade the use 
of the reformed spelling in official docu- 
ments, so that now the pupils in the schools 
learn an orthography which they dare not 
make use of in business transactions. The 
postal officials require the old orthography, 
with the A retained and the ie written out 
fully, while an order was issued from head- 
quarters that all schools were to make use 





of the new orthography after April 1, 1889. 
yet certain military institutions were py 
empt from this regulation (although now 
it is optional with the directors to do 
they please in the matter). 

Scattered all through the German educa. 
tional papers are short articles in the new 
spelling. ‘The sch is changed to an s ; the 
ch toh; the w tov; the v tof; the ohto3. 
d to t; tztoz; the h generally omitted, ang 
most capitals done away with. The nun. 
erals are given simply instead of being 
written out; thus, 4 for-vier, 6 for sechs. 
etc. ‘The ie is now shortened to i, while 
the ei remains as heretofore. One sentenee 
from a late publication on the hotels of 
Germany will suffice asexample. Germap 
scholars will detect the difference at once, 
** Vii sint selbstferstdndlih niht in der lage, 
di ca. 1200 gasthaiiser auf ire empfelens. 
verten seiten hin zu priifen, sondern besran. 
ken uns nur darauf, Leipzig herauszugreifen,” 

A gentleman whom I have lately met 
seems anxious to extend the efforts in re. 
gard to a reform in spelling to the adop. 
tion of a universal language for all nations, 
His idea seems to be to draw from Ger. 
man, French and English sources and haye 
certain phonetic sounds so that any person 
might easily comprehend what any other 
may be saying. ‘This would be a carrying 
out of visible speech, or, at least, an en. 
largement of this idea. Whether any such 
plan will ever be developed seems very 
doubtful, but it may possibly lead to a 
simplifying of our own spelling. 

Washington, D. C. GRAHAM, 


IUMOROUS. 


He—*You made a fool of me when | 
married you, ma‘am.” She—‘*Lor! You 
always told me that you were a self-made 
man!” 

‘How do you pronounce s-t i-n-g-y? 
asked the teacher of the dunce of the class, 
‘The boy replied: **It depends a good deal 
on whether the word refers to a person or 
a bee.” 

The principal reason why March is call- 
ed a spring month is because it keeps you 
busy springing over puddles.—Philadel. 
phia Chronicie. Of course it’s more so ina 
leap year. 

**Is your mother in?” asked a visitor ofa 
little Mormon boy who opened the door, 
‘No, ma’am,” the little boy replied. with 
tears in his eyes (he had just been spank- 
ed), “but my brother’s mother is in.”’— 
Philadelphia Call. 


An Austin man who had just got outa 
book of poems met Gilhooly, and the fol- 
lowing proceedings were had: **Did you 
read my new book?” “Oh, ves, I read it.” 
‘*How did you like it?” ‘*My dear sir, I as- 
sure you that I laid it aside with a great 
deal of pleasure.”— Texas Siftings. 

A Missouri editor says that persimmons 
are a good substitute for brandy before 
breakfast. It is strange that a Missouri 
editor should experiment in that direction. 
We should have thought he would have let 
‘well enough alone.” But it is a good 
move. When a man drinks brandy, his 
wife looks as if she was going to ery. 
When he eats persimmons, he looks as if 
he was going to whistle.—Norristown Her- 
ald. 

Mrs. Horace Greeley had an antipathy 
for kid gloves—she would never put them 
on. A correspondent remembers a bout 
she had with Margaret Fuller on this sub- 
ject. We all met on the street, and instead 
of saying ‘‘good morning” or some such 
human salutation, Mrs. Greeley touched 
Margaret’s hand with a little shudder, and 
said, **Skin of a beast! Skin of a beast!” 
‘Why, what do you wear?’ inquired the 
astonished maiden from Mass. “Silk,” 
said Mrs. Greeley, reaching out her hand. 
Margaret just touched it and shuddered, 
crying, “Entrails of a worm! Entrails of 
a worm!” 





HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that ‘in your blood the 
ode taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? This is true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Serofulous Humor;, sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to. wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals they f We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Hisap etite improved 
‘atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a scar, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
. Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of any 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warranted 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood purl- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
fass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
ists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
yalue. Certainly they have vouchers 0 
ures Which we know to be most extraor- 
.’— Editors Lowell Weckly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


' 
Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5 
Prepared by co . HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass 
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ARE WOMEN ENSLAVED TO DRESS? 
fiitors Woman's Journal : 

Yesterday, as [ sat listening to one of 
Boston’s most eloquent preachers, | felt 
my heart warm towards him, as in bis ser- 
mon on **Woman’s Sphere” he showed him- 
self to be a true and earnest advocate of 
the advancement of women. But when he, 
jn conventional phrase, touched on the 
much-abused theme of woman's dress, | 
felt that I must ‘trise to explain.” 

He said that *‘one of the greatest obsta- 
eles to the emancipation of woman was her 
slavery to dress. A woman would spend 
weeks in devising a spring costume, while 
per husband had only to leave an order at 
pis tailor’s, thus saving himself the trouble 
and waste of body and brain which his 
wife experienced.” 

Again, ‘every physician wilt tell you 
that the clothes of women so bind and 
cramp their bodies, that, in ninety-nine 
eases out of a hundred, perfect health is an 
impossibil ty.” 

I quote the above from memory, and do 
not attempt to give his exact words. 

If a husband’s or father’s purse be am- 
ple enough, and as free to the women of 
his family as to himself, they, too, can pro- 
cure as complete an outfit with as little 
trouble as he. It has long been the cus- 
tom of men to decry the manner of wom- 
en’s dress, and to talk about their slavery 
to fashion, and the dangers to unborn gen- 
erations because of corsets and tight lac- 
ing; forgetting that tight lacing is largely 
one of the things we have outgrown. Dio 
Lewis still raves as madly against trains 
as he did when women chimbed mountains 
and swept streets in them. Now-a-days no 
intelligent mother will permit herself or 
her daughters to be tightly laced. I have 
daughters, the health and perfection of 
whose bodies would delight a physician, 
so untrammelled have they grown, yet 
they have always been stylishly dressed. 

Never in the history of the world, have 
women been so free to follow individual 
taste and comfort in dress as now. A wom- 
an of taste can make herself a ‘thing of 
beauty’ and thoroughly comfortable at 
the same time. One can wear the latest 
conceit of one’s dressinaker, or copy an old- 
time picture, and be equally fashionable in 
either. 

There is adress in the Boston Art Mu- 
seum, made—I forget how many centuries 
ago, Which might, barring its shabbiness, 
be worn at a four o'clock tea, by a fashion- 
able lady of to-day. The problem of dress 
is only difticult to persons of limited 
means. A corset that is a positive benefit 
tothe health, so nicely does it support 
the body, can only be bought at a high 
price, while the stores are full of cheap, 
showy abominations. Just so with cover- 
ings for the feet. For a good, well-fitting 
boot, made on a **common-sense”™ last, in 
which it is a delight to walk, one must pay 
from six to eight dollars, ready-made at 
that; while for half that money a stylish 
“French-heeled” thing is offered you. If it 
were only a question of choice, the ‘“‘com- 
mon-sense™* would carry the day. 

The reform underwaists too, of which 
there are some capital ones, can only be 
worn by the privileged few, so great is 
their cost. Yet women and girls can be, 
and in the main are, clothed as comfortably 
and as healthfully as boys and men. 

A WORKER. 

Boston, Mass., April 21, 1884. 

7eoe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 

A bill **to prohibit disfranchisement” is 
now before the State Legislature of New 
York. It was introduced by the Judiciary 
Committee, has been read twice, reported 
adversely from said committee, report dis- 
agreed to, and bill committed to the com- 
mittee of the whole. 

The People of the State of New York, represent- 
ed in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Section 1. The protection of certain persons 
by the constitution against disfranchisement 
shall not be taken to work or warrant the dis- 
franchisement of others, nor to prevent the legis- 
lature from protecting others against disfran- 
chisement. 

Sec. 2. The right of women at common law, 
‘o vote, on the same terms which secure to men 
the exercise of that right, shall not be denied nor 
abridged; nor shall any usage, statute or omis- 
sion to exercise such right of suffrage work any 
denial, abridgment or forfeiture of such right. 

Ec. 3. No woman who possesses the quali- 
fications for voting which are required of men, 
and who appears before any board of registry and 
¢xpresses a desire to vote at the election wherefor 
such board is making registry, shall be refused 
registration because of her sex. 

Sec. 4. No woman who appears at any town 
Meeting, and expresses desire to vote thereat, 
= who has the qualifications required of men, 
Shall have her vote refused because of her sex. 
one 5. No woman who offers to register or 
fice at any election of city, ward, or district of- 
— be debarred from doing so because of 
a 6. No woman who offers to register or 
be aa any election of members of assembly or 

cen antives in Congress shall be debarred 

Seo 7 1%, 80 because of her sex. 

m.. 7. No woman who offers to register or 
Vice-P any election of electors of President and 
denned tens of the United States shall be de- 
vi from doing so because of her sex; pro- 
effect iI ere that this section shall not take 

rl ul the first day of October, eighteen hun- 

; and eighty-eight. 
qu noth No woman who desires to tote on any 

. submitted to vote of the people, of the 

Payers, or of the inhabitants, shall be de- 
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barred from registering or from voting thereon 
because of her sex. 

Sec. 9. No woman who offers to register or 
vote at any general or special election shall be 
deoarred from doing so because of ber sex. 

Sec. WW. No penaity prescribed tor illegal reg- 

istry or voti g, or tor receiving illegal vutes, 
shall apply in cases wherein a woman regi-ters 
or votes, who has the qualifications required of 
men. . 
Sec. ll. No board of registry shal! refase reg- 
istration to any woman applying therefor who 
has the qualifications tor voting prescrided for 
men. Nw inspectors of election sbail refuse, re- 
ject or exclude from the baliot-box the vote of 
any woman so qualified who may volfur to vote. 
No board of district canvassers shall refuse or 
fail to count and return the vote of any such wom- 
an when cust. No hoard of county ¢ nvassers 
shall reject any election return, nor refu-e to de- 
clare any candidate elected, because of the taking 
of votes fro. qualified women at any election. 

Sec. 12. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. 

See, 13. This act, except section seven there- 
of, shail take effect immediately. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SWEET-BRIER. 


BY M. B. A. 





A wilful little brier grew 
Beside a wood-path sweet; 
The sunshine, flowers, and morning dew 
Lay at its very feet,— 
Unyrateful brier! 
A Lady passed, All things to her 
Seemed true and good, for she 
Looked not on what they really were, 
But what they tried to be. 
She saw the brier. 
Forgetting thorns, she watched it try 
‘To lift ita wayward head, 
And reach up higher toward the sky ; 
She stooped and gently said 
To it, “Sweet-brier!”’ 
Her word it never can forget 
*Neath bright or stormy skies ; 
And, though the thorns cling to it yet, 
Sail, taking heart, it tries 
To be “sweet-brier.”’ 
—Cattage Hearth. 
_ oor a 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE STRAWBERRY PIE. 


BY MRs. Uf. SKETOER,. 


When I was a little girl, and lived in New 
Brunswick, I did not like to go to school 
unless sister Elizabeth went with me. And 
mother could not often spare her to go to 
school. 

[ had several reasons for not wanting to 
go alone. First, [ was afraid of the school- 
master. Not that he had ever struck me, 
but I had seen him punish others unmerci- 
fully for slight offences. For instance, if 
apy one in the large spe!ling-class missed 
a word, the master would make him hold 
out his hand, and would slap him very 
hard on the palm several times, with a 
ferule, that he always carried around in 
his hand. Second, the benches that we hud 
to sit on were so high that our feet did not 
touch the floor, and [ was afraid that I 
should slip off the bench. 

I #emember the last time that [ever went 
to school there. It was in the summer of 
1838. Mother told me one morning to go 
to school. I hesitated. But she knew my 
weakness. I would do alimost anything 
for a piece of pie. So she hurried to bake 
me a strawberry pie. When it was cooked, 
she placed it on a plate on the table. ‘There 
it was, crisp and brown, and all for me, to 
take to school. I did not hesitate any 
longer, but took the pie and went to school. 

As T neared the little log schoolhouse, I 
wondered if master and scholars would be 
there. When I got there, school was **taken 
up.” The master came to the open door, 
ferule in hand, and strange to tell, a smile 
on his face. He relieved me of my bur- 
den, placing it on a shelf with the rest of 
the dinners, and seated me upon the bench 
with the rest of the scholars. The benches 
had no backs, so they were placed around 
the sides of the house, and we leaned 
against the wall for support, So you see 
how easy it was for us to communicate 
with each other. And whatever I told the 
girl sitting next to me went like electricity 
all around the house. 

When school was dismissed at noon, the 
master took his hat to go to his dinner. 
But before he left, he got my pie and gave 
it tome. As soon as he was out of sight, 
the scholars, boys and girls, all gathered 
around me, to see what I had, and they 
were all apparently as well pleased as I 
was. They were not long in deciding how 
to get the piecut. They took the master’s 
chair, placed it in the middle of the room, 
and set me in it, with the pie on my lap. 
It was decided that the big girls should 
cut the pie, and the boys should hold a tin 

cup to catch the juice. A pocket-knife was 
procured from among the boys. The pie 
was cut, and weall ate pie and praised the 
cook. 

We moved away from there shortly after, 
but memory often recalls the happy ter- 
mination of my childhood days in New 
Brunswick. 
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BAD SIR MOSES. 


Sir Moses was called a model kitten. He 
was nice in his habits, and grave and quiet 
in his behavior. ‘To be sure, he would 
chase wildly after a ball of yarn when 
Flora dragged it. And he would scamper 





fast enough down the garden walk behind 





. 





his little mistress, mewing with glee as he 
ran. But most of the time he was very 
still. He was asleep in Flora’s lap, or lay 
upon the rug watching her with half-shut 
eyes. An old proverb says, “Still waters 
run deep.” Perhaps the man who wrote 
it knew a cat like Sir Moses. 


“Il would like to know what becomes of | 


my cream!” This was what mamuina Paint- 
er said at the breakfast table. The children 
all opened their eyes at her in surprise. 
What do you mean, mamma?’ asked Bes- 
sie. 

**Why.” replied her mother, **T bring in 
the cream in this little pitcher every morn- 
ing, when | first come down, and put it on 
the table. Now for three mornings it. has 
been half gone by breakfast time. Who 
can have taken it?” 

Nobody knew. ‘The pitcher was an odd 
little thing, with a small neck. One fact 
was very strange. There was no mark of 
cream on the edges of the pitcher. 

‘There was a great deal of wonder and 
talk about this curious loss of the cream. 
It happened again the next morning, and 
the morning after that. On the third day 
Bessie was heard shouting, “*Ah, vou 
rogue, I have caught you at last!” And 
so’she had. It was that meek Sir Moses. 
When the pitcher was put upon the table, 
he waited till he was left alone. Then he 
leaped upon the table, and put his paw in 
the pitcher. You may be sure it did not 
take him long to lick the cream from his 
paw. Then he dipped again and again, 
till he heard somebody coming. When the 
person entered, he seemed to be sound 
usleep. 

It was planned so that the sly rogue 
could steal no more cream. ‘That night 
nurse Katy heard Flora add to her prayer: 
*O God, please forgive Sir Moses. for he 
didn't know any better !"— IV. ZZ. W. Camp- 
bell. in Our Little Ones. 
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Fitre: ovr ror THE SRAson.—Dresses, cloaks, 
coats, stockings end ail garments ean be colored 
successfully with the Diamond Dyes. Fashiona- 
ble colors. Only 10c. .t druggists. Wells, Rich- 
ard:on & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— ee — 


ScrorvLa.—A medicine that destroys the 
germs of Scrofula and has the power to root it out 
is appreciated by the afflicted. ‘The remarkable 
cures of men, women and children, as described 
by testimonials, prove Hood’s Sarsaparilla a_re- 
liable medicine containing remedial agents which 
eradicate Scrofula trom the-blood, 100 doses $1. 
Sold by all dealers. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 

— oe ——— 

Hover CLEANING made easy and complete by 

the use of James Pyle’s Pearline. 























WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 
LIVER CCNMPLAINTS, o 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that dovelope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints, 
tw’ SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 
IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FLEE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSING the GLOOD 


restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS CF CASES 

A of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 

have been quickly relioved, and iu ashort time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRIGGISTS, 
can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, PICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac fur 1584, 


BHKIDNEY:-WORT 















NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE SONG BOOK, 
Cloth ° . 


Songs contributed by fifty Colleges. 
“GILLE'TTE.”’ Opera by Audran, com- 
poser of Olivette and Mascot. ....seeeeeee-eee 1 00 
KALLIWODA’S MASS, IN A MAJOR. 1 00 





REISSIGER’S FOURTH MASS, IN Eb 80 © 


Two first-class masses. 


SPANISH MANDOLINE METHOD. 
We BERET «000 cocecss: geecccceces cosseeescceseces 
The Mandoline is much like a guitar. 


MEMORIAL DAY SONGS AND HYMNS 25 | 


Eighteen appropriate songs and hymns. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 130th Psalm, 
EK. J, Darling ....... cor ccescccoces 
Nine good Quartets, Choruses, &c, 

SY DENTS HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
y COP . ccccoee eens 


loth, F. L. Ritt oe 0 ccecves 250 
A most valuable book for music students. 
STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC, 
(Quartet and Octet Chorus.)............ 1 00 


170 pages, 26 of the very best Quartets, 
SOCIAL PASTIME. (For Violin and 
Piano.) WInmer.......cccccceccceceeseeess 200 
62 pupular airs of the day. 


THE SOPRANO. (A_ Musical Story.) 
Cloth, Jane Kingsford ........ eecccves » 100 
A fascinating musical novel. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“*A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 





“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paperbinding ... . . . $ 2 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


SATUKDAY, MAY 3, 


eeccccece: $2 00 | 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
} 
| Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 

' 

| VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Kestores 
| the energy loxt by pervousness, Weakness or indiges 
| tion; relieves lassitude and neuralyia; refresnes the 
| nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
| tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fauta and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily und sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childbood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
G6GS Gth Ave., New York. 
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America asthe standard of style, workmanship and 
| general excellence, The Coraline with which they 
| are boned is superior to whalebone in both dur- 
ability and comfort. Price, from $1 up, 
| FoR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS, 
many allimitations, Be sure that our nameison 


_ « .) WARNER BROS., . 
353 BROADWAY. (4g. NEW YORE: 
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IMPORTANT | 
~NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE 
ZONES. Ry Pror.J.E. Nourse, U.S. N. A 
narrative of explorations conducted under American 
auspices in the North and South Polar Seas, Illus. 
trated and accompanied by large circumpolar maps 


in colors. 500 pp., Svo, 33 50. 


We have in this volume the work of a scientist and 

scholar, and at the same time a book of thrilling inter- 

| est. It contains all that the public desire to know con- 

| ceruing the subject of which it treats, and must be, for 

| years to come, regarded as the standard work upon 
Arctic affairs. 


LIFE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
By E. E. Brown, author of “Life of Washington,” 
“Life of Garticld,’”’ &c. 12mo, $1 50. 

Aside from the interest attached to the name of the 
| subject, itis a biography of unusual merit. It has also 
| theapproval of Dr. Holmes, who bas furnished the 
author with much valuable material, 


THE TRAVELING LAW SCHOOL AND FA- 
MOUS TRIALS. By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN AB- 
Bott, LL. D. $100, 


An execlient book for home reading, especially in 
families where there are boys, as it renders simple 
' and clear the foundations of national, State and 
town government, also the legal regulations of or@i- 
nary business. <A capital book for supplementary 
reading in schools. ‘The Fifth volume of the Read- 
ing Union Library. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 


Boston University, and Mary E. ALLEN, Superin- 
| tendent Ladies’ and Children’s Gymnasium, Boston. 


Extra cloth binding, 16mo, 60 cents, 


An enlightening and stimulating book, written in 
bright, vigorous style, for mothers and daughters, with 
| hints for safe gymnastic exercise. 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS. 
| What Eighty-three Business Men say. By Rev. F. 
E. CLarkK. 16mo, 60 cents. 


employés. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GIRLS. By Mary J. Sarroxp, M. D., Professor 


This crisp little volume embodies in really practical 
and digestible shape the worldly wisdom of nearly 
one hundred successful business men; it is full, of 
hints and impetus, of snap and spark, and business 
firms cannot do better for themselves than to distrib- 
ute the little hand-book broadcast among their young 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 12mo 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman's Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 

rofound interest. A more startling book has never 

een issued on this continent. 





“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”.— Boston Budget. 


‘The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.""— Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
neas and <7 of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
- it only needs painting to be famous.’’—Jamzs 
-ARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”"—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Among the subjects treated are ‘“‘Changed Convic- 

tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “‘High- 

er Education,” ‘‘Need of Practical Training,” ‘‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 

“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


‘The follics of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT. 
Lire AND LetreRs. Edited by their Grand-daugh. 
ter, ANNA Davis HALLOWELL. With Portraits 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 





This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thropist and reformer, and of her husband, incorpor- 
ates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular inter- 


est. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY. 


By Henry Canot Lope, author of “Alexander 
Hamilton’? and ‘*Daniel Webster,”’ in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1 50, 


ConTENTS: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of 
Fox; William Corbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
othy Pickering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; 
Daniel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; 
French Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By Joseru NEILSON. With Portrait on Steel, and 
other illustrations. 8vo, 35. 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous pereonal 
influence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
3y CHARLES EGBertT CRADDOCK. 16mo, $1 25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of short 
stories ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the “short and simple annals of the poor’? East 
‘Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, power 
and literary skill. 


AN EPITOME of ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, 
AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By Cart PLoetz. Translated, with extensive additions, 
by WituiaM H. Truinenast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo. $3. 


An admirably concise and accurate general history, 
embracing the salient features in the records of all 
nations and peoples of which any account bas come 
down to us. The great facts in history are here stated 
so that the reader of the book may gain a clear and 
adequate comprehension of the order and development 
and significance of the world’s political, social, and 


moral history. 
DUE WEST; 
Or, Round the World in Ten Months. 
By Maturin M. BaLiov. 12mo, $1 50. 

Among the admirable pen-pictures are the descrip- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the several countries: 
the physical peculiarities of the different races, their 
architecture and habits; the charms and terrors of 
ocean travel; the wondrous constellations of equatori- 
al skies; the description of the island of Ceylon, the 
beanty of tropical birds and flowers; the visit to the 
Himalayas in the extreme north of India—the apex of 
the globe; the chapter relating to idolatrous Benares; 
the glorious Taj Mahal at Agra; the city of Cairo and 
the islands of Malta and Gibraltar; as well as the pas- 
sage through the Spanish cities, including the Albam- 
bra and Granada.”—Boston Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers: 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorfal 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 

business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 

ton. Registered Letters or I’. O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
Made the first or second week after the money is re- 
celved. 


The Democratic State Convention, last 
Wednesday, adopted a platform demand- 
ing “‘that the Federal and State Govern- 
ments shall recognize their fundamental 
duty to secure for the working people of 
the country, in every department of life, 
the blessings of liberty, education, and 
suffrage.” ‘They adopted verbatim the 
declaration made the evening before by 
the tariff-reformers, and unanimously rec- 
ommended the nomination of General But- 
ler for president. ‘'wo of the delegates- 
at-large, viz., Butler and Abbott, are 
woman suffragists. 

veaanpilaies 

At the Republican State Convention in 
this city, last Wednesday, Henry H. Faxon 
appeared in refreshing contrast to the gal- 
vanized political corpses around him. He 
waited until the cutrand-dried platform 
had been submitted, and then offered reso- 
lutions endorsing tariff-reform and prohi- 
bition, supporting these by a vigorous 
speech. ‘The convention voted down both 
resolutions. Woman suffrage was not 
named. ‘The platform, indeed, affirms re- 
newed ‘adherence to the political princi- 
ples heretofore declared,” but defines these 
to mean “the protection of every voter in 
every State in the exercise of his civil and 
political rights,” and the maintenance of a 
protective tariff. Three of the four dele- 
gates-at-large chosen to represent the 
party at Chicago are woman suffragists, 
viz., Hoar, Crapo and Long. ‘The prefer- 
ence of the convention for president was 
Edmunds. 





-———-- -# oe 

LONDON, APRIL 29, 1884.—The conven- 
tion of the University of Oxford has decid- 
ed, by a vote of 464 to 321, toadmit women 
to a participation in the honor examina- 
tions. 
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A little the coolest thing out is the send- 
ing to women a request to take shares, 
at a hundred dollars a share, in the **Amer- 
jean Ballot-Box Association.” The object 
of the association is to secure boxes that 
will prevent fraud. But so long as men 
are guilty of the grossest of all frauds, in 
systematically robbing women of their 
right to vote, no contrivance they can in- 
vent will make a safe and honest ballot- 
box. 


~~ 
>> 


It is an important fact, indicating the 
change in public sentiment, that the Senate 
Committee in Congress, at this session, 
has reported in favor of asixteenth amend- 
ment; and the House Judiciary Committee 
has submitted four reports: An adverse 
majority report, prepared by Mr. Maybury ; 
a minority report in favor, by Messrs. 
Reed, E. B. Taylor, T. M. Browne, and 
McCord; a report friendly to action later; 
by Mr. Dorsheimer, who expects that the 
interests of society will soon make woman 
suffrage a necessity, but wants action on 
the amendment postponed, and a report 
by Mr. Poland, who evidently was anxious 
for an opportunity to lay before the world 
his opinions respecting woman and her 
sphere. A subject that can command four 
reports from a Congressional Committee 
must certainly be regarded as of some 
weight. 
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The remonstrants are circulating their 
petitions again, with a zeal and activity 
worthy of a better cause. They mean to 
strain every nerve to make the remon- 
strants outnumber the petitioners for suf- 
frage this year. It is hard to see what ar- 
gument they can found upon it if they 
should succeed. ‘They cannot well say 
that the majority of petitioners ought to 
rule. Year after year the petitioners for 
suffrage have outnumbered the remon- 
strants, and year after year the remon- 
strants have insisted that this fact ought 
not to count. 


4-> 


We have three new leaflets now ready ; 
Geo. Wm. Curtis’s argument before the N. 
Y. Constitutional Convention, abridged so 
as to bring it within the compass of a 
double leatlet (20 cts. per hundred, or 28 
cts. by mail, post-paid) ; the tract by Mrs. 
Mary C. Willard, editor of the Union Sig- 
nal, *“*‘Why the .W. C. T. U. of Mlinois 
Seeks the Ballot,” also abridged, 10 cts. 
per hundred, 15 cts. by mail; and ‘*More 
Facts from Wyoming,” containing the tes- 
timony of Mr. John C. Friend, editor Raw- 
lins Journal, Mrs. L. W. Smith, superin- 
tendent of schools for Carbon Co., and 
Hon. J. W. Kingman, for years a judge of 
the U. 8S. Supreme Court in Wyoming. 








Women’s educational and industrial un- 
ions multiply. A co-operative society of 
dressmakers, milliners and needlewomen 
has been formed in Tyrin. Central work- 
rooms have been opened, to which women 
will be admitted after six months of mem- 
bership. when they have proved their tech- 
nical skill by an examination. ‘The funds 
will be divided into a reserve fund for 
emergencies, a benefit fund in case of sick- 
ness, a dowry fund (this seems odd to 
American ears), and the wages fund. ‘The 
work-women will receive regular wages, 
and share proportionally in the profits at 
the close of the year. The Italian press 
casts ridicule upon this effort of working 
women to help themselves und each other. 
But the room in which the young work- 
women assemble is already opened, the 
enterprise promises well, and the shares 
are being rapidly taken up. 

Miss Carroll’s claim to recognition and a 
pension for her military services in the 
War for the Union by planning the suc- 
cessful campaign adopted in the South- 
West, is attracting much attention. Inthe 
Daily Advertiser, of April 19, Mrs. A. M. 
Gannett, of Malden, says that ‘‘*no one who 
has read Miss Carroll’s memorial can doubt 
the justice of her claim.” She adds: ‘*The 
whole question resolves itself into this: 
Are we to accept the affirmations of such 
gentlemen as Judge Evans, the Hon. B. F. 
Wade, Assistant Secretary Scott? If we 
are, then Miss Carroll’s claim is just, and 
every citizen of the United States should 
desire to see justice done her. But if we 
are not, then whose word is to be believed ? 
The statements of these prominent offic- 
ials, if given to-day, could not be stronger 
than they stand recorded in document No. 
58, forty-fifth Congress, second session, 
House of Representatives. I wish every 
lover of patriotism, unselfishness and jus- 
tice could possess a copy, for I believe 
that Miss Carroll would then be righted in 
the hearts of her countrymen.” 

The New Northwest gives an account of 
a large and interesting parlor-meeting held 
in New York City, at which Mrs. Duni- 
way spoke with her usual vigor, and Ex- 
Governor Hoyt gave strong testimony to 
the good effects of woman suffrage in Wyo- 
ming. This account is credited to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. ‘The other day, when 
the authorship of the drama ‘Yorick’s 
Love” was attributed to W. D. Howells, 
Mr. Howells replied in substance that he 
should be glad if he could say he had writ- 
ten it, but must disclaim the honor. ‘The 
WoOMAN’sS JOURNAL would have been glad 
to report all the good things said at this 
meeting, but received no intimation that 
such a meeting had been held until the 
news of it came via Oregon. 
ca eee 

President Porter’s opinion of co-educa- 
tion is that of a man who has had no ex- 
perience of it. The presidents of Oberlin, 
Cornell, Michigan, Wisconsin, and all the 
Western universities where co-education 
has been put to a practical test, are on the 
other side. It is the same way with suf- 
frage. Conservative women in Massachu- 
setts, who have no experience of suffrage, 
predict that they would be crushed and 
kiled by it, and beg that the liberty to vote 
may not be imposed upon them. Mean- 
while thousands of women have municipal 
suffrage in England, and not one of them 
has ever petitioned to be relieved from it. 
On the contrary, after a thorough experi- 
ence of municipal suffrage, they are peti- 
tioning in large numbers for the full Par- 
liamentary franchise. It is so with the 
women in the three Western Territories 
where women have full suffrage. Not one 
of them seeks to have it repealed; not one 
expresses a suspicion that she is ‘*crushed”’ 
or “plunged into abhorrent slavery”® by the 
right to vote. So it is with school suffrage 
in Massachusetts. The remonstrants did 
not want it, but now they do not object to 
it; they have found that it does not hurt 
them. And it is to be noted-in connection 
with school suffrage that almost all the 
women who perform their present politi- 
cal duties are asking for ‘“‘more,” like 
Oliver Twist. 














ANNIVERSARY MEETING NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the N. 
E. Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Boston, beginning on Monday 
evening, May 26,in ‘Tremont Temple. It 
will continue in the Meionaon all the next 
day and evening. On Wednesday evening, 
the 28th, the New England and Massachu- 
setts Associations will unite in a social 
banquet. 

Auxiliary societies and friends of the 
cause are cordially invited to be present, 
to report the work of the year and to de- 
vise ways and means to establish equal 
rights for women. 

The speakers for Monday evening in 


‘Tremont Temple are Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 


more, Col. 'T. W. Higginson, Rev. Minot 
J. Savage, Mary F. Eastman, and Lucy 
Stone. Addresses will be made at the oth- 


er sessions by Julia Ward Howe, Rev. J. 
W. Bashford, H. B. Blackwell, Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, Mrs. M. L. Tl’. Hidden, of Ver- 
mont, Edward M. Winston, of Harvard 
College, Frederick A. Hinckley, of R. I., 
Rev. Charles F. Thwing, of Cambridge, 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mrs. Rosa Hazard 
Hazel, of Boston, Rev. Lorenza Haynes, 
Rev. Katharine Lente Stevenson, Mrs. Ed- 
na D. Cheney and others. Reports from 
the several auxiliary societies will be given 
on Tuesday morning. Further particulars 
concerning the speeches, music and the 
sociable will be given later. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Mrs. J. W. SmrtH, Chairman, 

Lucy STONE, 

Mrs. C. P. NICKLES, | 

AMANDA M. LOUGEE 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 
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TO THE WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS OF INDIANA. 


Committ-e 
of 
? | Arrangements. 








Dear Friends,— Circumstances beyond 
our control make it desirable to postpone 


Association a few weeks later than the 
usual time for the meeting. 

Meanwhile let every one who is interest- 
ed in, the subject of the enfranchisement of 
the women of Indiana make every lauda- 
ble effort to get a hearing in the political 
conventions in every part of the State, be- 
fore the different parties. We feel that 
public sentiment is in good condition to 
listen to arguments for our cause, and we 
cordially request the various suffrage clubs 
that have not already done so, to take 
measures at once to bring this question 
before the people in their respective lo- 
calities. Several local societies have ac- 
complished much valuable work in pre- 
senting the question of woman suffrage in 
a judicious manner before their local polit- 
ical conventions, and in preparing for the 
agitation of the question during the sum- 
mer, and we hope other societies will em- 
ulate their example. 

Through this preliminary work by the 
local societies, we hope to be enabled, when 
our association meets in annual session, to 
enter upon a vigorous campaign with ref- 
erence to the next Legislature, and with 
a view to bringing the question of woman’s 
enfranchisement again before the people 
of Indiana as a vital issue. 

Other matters of grave importance to 
woman's work in various directions will 
come up before the next Legislature for 
consideration, and women are deeply in- 
terested in the election of men of liberal 
views and sound principles to the next 
General Assembly. 

Hoping for cheerful co-operation by the 
friends of the movement, 

Mary F. ‘THOMAS, 
President Ind. S. W. A. 
Mary E. HAGGART, 
Chairman State Central Committee. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
eoniigiaiibanenamesain 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


ALBANY, N. Y., APRIL 30, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The suffrage bill has been ordered to a 
third reading by the Assembly—74 to 37— 
two to one! Now let all friends of the 
sause in New York State communicate 
with me at once, who have not yet done 
so. HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Ch. State Ex. Com. W. S. Party. 

55 Liberty St., New York. 


CABOT LODGE AND COPIAH COUNTY. 








The Republicans of Massachusetts met 
in this city on Wednesday last, to elect 
delegates to the Chicago Convention, which 
is to nominate the hext candidate for presi- 
dent. They passed resolutions affirming 
what they ‘believe,’ what they “regard,” 
what they ‘tadvocate,”’ what they **favor,” 
what they ‘‘record,” ete. 

One of the resolutions serves as the back- 
ground of a picture which every one who 
reads will supply. The resolution is as 
follows: 

We regard it asthe first duty of the 
Government to secure to every voter in 
every State the right to cast his ballot free- 
ly and without fear, and to have the same 
honestly counted. And we denounce all 
laws passed, as in the case of certain 
Southern States under Democratic control, 
with the intent to thwart the will of a ma- 
jority of the legal voters, as a mockery of 
free elections, violating the integrity of the 
ballot-box, and striking at the foundation 
of republican government. The enactment 


oritism and fraud in the conduct of elec- 
tions, whereby certain States are ruled by 
minorities in defiance of the fundamental 
rights of the people, are a scandal to poli- 
tics, and deserve the signal condemnation 
of every honest and fair-minded man. 


tions Mr. Cabot Lodge made a speech. 
One would suppose, by reading it, that Mr. 
Lodge was a firm believer in equal rights 
for all, that he honestly believed “the en- 
actment of laws, whereby certain States 
are ruled by minorities in defiance of the 
fundamental rights of the people, is a 
scandal to politics, and deserves the signal 
condemnation of every honest and fair- 
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of such laws, and the employment of fav-* 


In support of this and the other resolu- 





minded man.” But Mr. Lodge gives his 
unfailing and unflinching support to the 
laws of Massachusetts which disfranchise 
nearly 500,000 women citizens, so that 
this State is left to be governed by a min- 
ority, in defiance of fundamental princi- 
ples. 

‘The Republican party platform, last fall, 
contained no affirmation of equal rights 
for women. No protest was heard from 
any party, when Republicans, Democrats 
and temperance men united in the Legisla- 
ture this winter to vote down the right of 
women to the ballot. Where was Mr. 
Lodge then? Under such circumstances, 
is it any wonder that, to women, the speech 
of Cabot Lodge last Wednesday is like 
“sounding brass” —a hollow mockery? 
When we read in it that, ‘The first ques- 
tion is that of the security of the rights of 
citizenship against their deliberate and 
violent denial,” the inevitable comment is, 
that the security of the rights of citizen- 
ship for women in Massachusetts is ‘*de- 
liberately” denied, while in Georgia that of 
the negro man is denied by “violence.” 
The result is thesame to individual negroes 
and to all women. ‘They cannot exercise 
their right to vote. The party that prates 
for the negro has not a word for the rights 
of women. Mr. Lodge can see the injus- 
tice done to the negro in Georgia. For his 
sake he is eloquent. Speaking of the Dan- 
ville and Copiah outrages, he says :— 

It isa series of crimes illustrative of a 
still more general purpose at which the 
heart sickens, and which makes it a dis- 
grace to be an American citizen. I know 
but one meaner infamy, and that is the 
truckling spirit that would prompt any 
Northern tongue or pen to defend or pal- 
liate such outrages. . . . Would that some 
eloquent voice of the South, sweeter and 
more persuasive than the music of Or- 
pheus’s lyre, would lead its people éut of 
the hell of their enslavement to this one 
heresy against equal citizenship. On that 
issue we must not yield. 

In Massachusetts, women may be fined, 
imprisoned and hung, and their children 
and their property taken from them, with- 
out their consent. After more than thirty 
years of petitioning, this “theresy against 
equal citizenship’ remains, with ‘the 
meaner infamy that it finds tongue and 
pen to defend or palliate it.” The political 
parties shout loudly for the rights of men 
who are far away, but no party champions 
the rights of women. 

Mr. Lodge proposes to put the clinch of 
aroused and overwhelming public opinion 
around the throats of the oligarchs who 
would rob the people of their ballots. In 
that case, some Northern men would feel 
the “clinch” as well as Southern men. Let 
us hope that this grip may soon come, and 
to that end we unite with Mr. Lodge when 
he says: ‘‘Let the Republican party ... 
humbly acknowledge its sins and have 
charity for those of others... . Let it 
hold aloft the awful sanctities of equal 
rights and equal justice.” Le 8° 
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YALE AND OXFORD. 





The annual reunion of the Yale Alumni 
Association of central and western Massa- 
chusetts was held at Worcester, last Mon- 
day. The subject of discussion was Yale's 
duty in regard to the education of women. 
President Porter, of Yale, and Mr. Arthur 
Gilman, of the Harvard Annex, were 
guests: , 


President Porter said the whole duty of 
Yale in regard to the education of women 
was begun and ended when it had done its 
duty by its young men. Her young men, 
as they became teachers, doctors, preach- 
ers and lawyers, would have their influ- 
ence on women and the formation of fe- 
male character. The college is likely to 
have as many young men as her instruc- 
tors can well attend to, and it is not the 
duty of the college to furnish instruction 
for women. While he preferred to teach 
young women, he thought putting them in 
classes with young men an offence against 
nature. He was entirely in sympathy 
with the work of the Harvard Annex, but 
that institution does not settle the question 
of the relation of the universities to female 
education. ‘The distinction between col- 
lege and university functions must be kept 
in mind. That co-education may be ad- 
vantageous for some Western colleges, he 
admitted, though even then he considered 
it a temporary expedient. He thought 
women received a better education in their 
own institutions, that they secured a bet- 
ter one at Wellesley than in the Harvard 
Annex, and that, with the increase of pu- 
pils at the latter, Harvard would find she 
could not afford to allow her professors to 
give so much time to it. 


President Porter deserves credit for 
courage, at least, in expressing his con- 
servative sentiments so frankly, when the 
progress of thought and the logic of events 
are rapidly making his views unfashiona- 
ble. But his speech, if correctly reported, 
seems to involve a contradiction. He 
thinks that it is ‘tan offence against na- 
ture” for young men and young women to 
study in the same classes, and yet admits 
that ‘‘co-education may be advantageous 
for some Western colleges.” A young man 
once told Rowland Hill that the religion 
he preached might be good for old wom- 
en, but was not fitfor men. Hill retorted, 
‘“*Sir, either the religion I preach is true or 
itis not. If it is true, it is good for every- 





body. If it is not true, it is neither good 
for old women nor for anybody else.” If 
co-education is really ‘tan offence against 
nature,” it cannot be advantageous either 
for Western colleges or for those at the 
East. If it is in accordance with nature, 
the old Eastern colleges may yet be glad 
to follow the liberal example of the vigor- 
ous and growing institutions of the West. 

All fhe signs of the times point that 
way. Before the ripple of laughter over 
President Porter’s speech has well subsid- 
ed, the telegraph brings a significant bit 
of news from Oxford University, com- 
pared with which Yale and Harvard them- 
selves are but the mushrooms of a night. 
A few weeks ago the congregation agreed, 
by one hundred votes against forty-six, to 
admit women to ordinary University ex- 
aminations. Now the convocation of Ox- 
ford University has decided, by one hun- 
dred and forty-three majority, to admit 
women to the honor-examinations. 

Truly, the world moves; and men who 
will not move with it have no resource 
but to be left behind. A. S. B. 
+o 


MISS BARTON IN NEW ORLEANS. 





Miss Clara Rarton, President of the Na- 
tional Association of the Red Cross, was 
the recipient of many attentions in New 
Orleans while her little relief steamer. the 
Mattie Belle, stopped at that city, prepar- 
ing for its return voyage up the Mississip- 
pi. The New Orleans States said of the 
steamer, which lay moored at the foot of 
Poydras St. : 

‘Her outward proportions present but 
few attractions to the casual observer, as 
compared with the superb specimens of 
marine architecture that surround the lit- 
tle craft upon either side. But on her 
mission of mercy in the overflowed sec- 
tions, down the great Father of Waters, to 
the yearning gaze of a homeless and fam- 
ine-stricken people, this little boat was 
more beautiful than all the ‘floating pal- 
aces’ in the world.” 


Miss Barton gave a reporter of the same 
paper a very interesting account of the 
labors of herself and her fellow-workers 
of the Red Cross in the flooded districts, 
distributing supplies of food and necessa- 
ries. The cattle, which had been neglect- 
ed by the government in the more urgent 
need of helping human beings, came in 
for a large share of the good offices of the 
Red Cross. The stock had been feeding 
for weeks on barren knolls and ends of 
broken levees, and had suffered every con- 
ceivable hardship. Many had died and 
were floating around in the water; others 
were too weak to stand, from starvation. 

Miss Barton said: 


‘“*At present there are about thirty or- 
ganizations of the Red Cross Association 
in this country. In the Northa great many 
ladies belong to them, and those in St. 
Louis and Chicago have ladies for their 
secretaries, a most important and respon- 
sible position. A lady is vice-president of 
the Red Cross Association of Rochester. 
There are no ladies in the associations re- 
cently organized in New Orleans, Vicks- 
burg and Mobile, which I attribute to the 
very retiring habits of Southern women. 
I hope, however, to see a change here in 
this respect. And to encourage a move 
like this, we placed, wherever the oppor- 
tunity offered, the responsibility of dis- 
tributing supplies to the needy with the 
ladies. New Orleans can boast of some 
of the noblest and best women in the world. 
[ should be rejoiced to see them take a 
hand with the women of the North in pro- 
moting the success of this good work.” 


A. 8. B. 
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ARE WIDOWS PROTECTED? 


A widow in Massachusetts receives from 
the remnants of her husband's estate the 
income from a fund of $10,000. Her care- 
ful trustee has so managed the fund as to 
make it yield 4 1-2 per cent.,—$450 a year. 
And this is about the average income, at 
present, of safe investments. But out of 
$450 income the city tax-collector claims 
and takes one-third, to wit, $150, leaving 
her but $300. 

Her neighbor, an eminent lawyer, gets 
from his profession $10,000 a year income, 
as well established and as reliable as her 
$450, or as the income from any ordinary 
investment. But out of his $10,000 income 
the inconsistent tax-collector only asks 
for $120. or $30 less than he takes from 
the widow’s pittance of $450. 

Taxes are supposed to pay for govern- 
ment protection, but it is difficult to see, 
in this case, why the lawyer is not about 
as much protected as the widow. ‘True, 
he may die, and his income cease, But 
the protection will cease then also. 

Again, another neighbor is a member of 
a firm of selling agents for large manufac- 
turing establishments, and he, too, re 
ceives annually $10,000 as share of profits 
on commissions. But out of this income 
of $10,000 he contributes only $120 to the 
city treasury, or less than the widow's 
mite. 

But whether taxes are rightly appor- 
tioned or not, the amount of them in the 
city of Boston has become oppressive, al- 
most beyond the limits of endurance. This 
is shown by change of domicile by most 
respectable citizens, to escape what seems 
to them confiscation. Even the Dorchester 
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Bank jumped the Neponset River for the 
same reason. 

Two conditions are requisite for the con- 
tinued prosperity of any city or State. 
First, that every citizen shall have free 
scope for the lawful exercise of all his 
powers and faculties in gaining a liveli- 
pood, and, if provident, in acquiring a 
competency. ‘This condition exists in Bos- 
ton as fully as anywhere in the world. 

The second condition is that property 
shall be secure; that the competency when 
acquired shall be protected; that the rich 
man’s wealth and the poor man’s savings, 
alike, shall be safe under the laws. 

This second condition does not exist in 
Boston. ‘This condition is wanting here, 
not because thieves sometimes break 
through and steal; nor indeed because 
authorized blackmail is levied upon the 
citizens by their *‘protectors’—these are 
minor matters—but because the city itself, 
in its corporate capacity, takes with the 
strong hand of the law about one-third of 
the whole income of invested property for 
the public use; and the ratio of exaction 
seems likely to increase. 

The root of the evil is deep-seated, and 
is not likely to be removed. It consists in 
the fact that one class of citizens vote the 
taxes and spend the money which another 
class have to pay.— Boston Transcript. 
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A PREMIUM ON DIVORCE. 








An intelligent and estimable woman has 
for the past twelve years supported her- 
self and children by her pen, being sepa- 
rated from her husband for justifiable 
cause. A few weeks ago, she became pos- 
sessed by legacy of several thousand dol- 
lars, and desired to secure it. by will to 
her daughters. ‘To her surprise, upon 
consulting a lawyer, she found that under 
Massachusetts law she cannot do so with- 
out obtaining the written consent of the 
husband, who has never supported her or 
assisted in the maintenance of his children. 
Two courses only are open to her. She 
ean either obtain a divorce before making 
her will, or by putting her property out of 
her own power during her life, she can 
secure it to her children after her death, in 
the hands of a trustee. For her children’s 
sake she has hitherto borne her wrongs in 
silence, and wishes still to do so. But 
there is no one so closely allied to her by 
ties of kinship that she can ask him to ac- 
cept the responsibility of trusteeship to 
young girls. She has appealed to the Leg- 
islature, and has “‘leave to withdraw.” Her 
ease is that of thousands. Why this deni- 
al of justice? Because women have no 


votes. H. B. B. 
~~ o-—__-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS. 


Four reports on the proposed Woman 
Suffrage Constitutional Amendment have 
been reported to the National House of 
Representatives from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. That of the majority admits that 
“a few intelligent women—such as ap- 
peared before the committee in advocacy 
of the pending measure—would defy all 
obstacles in the way of their casting the 
ballot; but asserts that ‘*the great mass 
of the intelligent, refined and judicious, 
with the beaming modesty of their sex, 
would shrink from the rude contact of the 
crowd, with the exceptions mentioned, 
leaving to the ignorant and vilest the ex- 
clusive right to speak for the gentler sex 
in public affairs.” 

Mr. Poland, of Vermont, is individually 
of the opinion that ‘the oflice and duty 
which nature has devolved upon woman 
during all the active and vigorous portion 
of her life would often render it impossible 
and still more indelicate for her to appear 
and act in caucuses, conventions or elec- 
tions, or to act as a member of the Legis- 
lature or as a juror or judge.” And he 
sannot bring himself to believe that many 
intelligent women want or would exercise 
the ballot. Mr. Dorsheimer, of New 
York, though he agrees with the majority 
in desiring at this time to table the bill, 
thinks it ‘“‘probable that the interests of 
society will soon require that women 
should have the right of suffrage.” The 
minority report, presented by Messrs. 

teed, MeCord, E. B. Taylor and T. M. 
Browne, argues strongly for the proposed 
amendment. These are indications of pro- 
gress, although, as the Springfield Repub- 
lican wisely says, ‘*the presidential year is 
a bad time for great innovations.” 

H. B. B. 


eo —— 
WASHINGTONIANS AND WOMEN. 


A correspondent in Washington, D. C., 
writes ns: *“*We men in the District of 
Columbia are where the negro was and the 
woman is—we have no rights that any one 
is bound to respect. We are even worse 
off than the women, because they can get 
a hearing before a committee of Congress 
and we cannot.” 

Accompanying the letter is a remarkable 
article showing that under local govern- 
ment, in the District of Columbia, from 
1802 to 1871, when it was abolished by Con- 
Sress, the total debt contracted was only 
about three million dollars. But under the 





reign of a ‘Board of Public Works” ap- 
pointed in 1871 by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, thé debt was in three 
years increased to twenty-five millions, 
with a total expenditure of fifty million 
dollars. This extravagant expenditure 
and debt were created almost wholly by 
U. S. officials, while the citizens had prac- 
tically no voice in the government. 
Nevertheless, the charge has been repeat- 
edly made, in and out of Congress, that 
these extravagant expenditures were made 
by the citizens of the District, and by the 
customary processes of popular govern- 
ment. Thisis not true. All the money ex- 
pended by the federal government in the 
district for sewers, streets, and sidewalks, 
frpm 1790 to 1871, was less than six mil- 
lion dollars, while the citizens had expend- 
ed for the local government during that 
period forty-five million dollars. Up to 
that time the General Government had paid 
no part of the District expenses, while it 
owned one-half of all the property in the 
District, and its real estate, originally do- 
nated to it, is worth at least thirty million 
dollars, on which it pays no tax whatever. 
Since 1878 Congress has appropriated an- 
pually an amount equal to the amount of 
taxes, which is only its share, as it owns 
one-half the property. But it has assum- 
ed absolute control of the district affairs, 
and has deprived its citizens of all voice 
therein, and taunts them with being gov- 
ernment paupers. Such are the beauties 
of a government without the consent of its 
citizens, just such a government as is im- 
posed upon all women. H. B. B. 


WOMEN AND TEMPERANCE, 








Editors Woman's Journal ;: 

In ayswer to the appeal for proof that 
women are more favorable than men to 
temperance legislation, made by “C. C. 
Ii.” in your issue of this date, allow me to 
suggest certain facts. 

In Mrs. Willard’s account of ‘*‘Why the 
W.C. 'T. U. Seek the Ballot,” is given the 
actual experience of Rockford, Llinois, 
upon the point, which is certainly as strong 
as it could be made. 

We have seen women at the polls offer- 
ing temperance ballots. Has any one ever 
seen a woman electioneering on the other 
side? We know that there are thousands 
of women engaged in the W. C. T. U. and 
in mixed societies in fighting liquor, where- 
as no instance can be mentioned of an as- 
sociation of women to defend it, though 
there are such associations of men. 

The resolution of the National Associa- 
tion of Brewers at Chicago, in 1881, de- 
clared their belief—‘‘that woman’s vote is 
the last hope of the prohibitionist;” the 
prohibitionists of Massachusetts have de- 
clared their belief, by the invitation to 
send delegates, which their call for the 
coming convention extends to ‘all prohi- 
bitionists without distinction of sex; the 
W.C. 'T. U. have in many States declared 
their belief by working avowedly for this 
end. Illinois is a case in point. 

By using these arguments, or similar 
ones, and by procuring copies of Mrs. 
Willard’s tract, recently sent out by the 
W.C.'T. U. of Massachusetts, “C. C. H.” 
will, I think, be able to convince every one 
who can be influenced by argument. 

E. M. W. 

Cambridge, Mass., April 26, 1884. 
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ADDITIONAL LEAFLETS, 


We have now printed three new and ad- 
mirable leaflets : 


Freedom for Women. By Wendell 

Phillips, ° ° ° ° . 25c. per hun. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women. By 

Ednah D. Cheney, ° . - ldc. per hun. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachu- 

setts. By Wm. I. Bowditch, . 35¢. per bun. 
The three, postpaid, by mail, - 75c. per bun. 


LATEST LEAFLETS. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the 
Ballot, . ° ° , ° - 10¢c. per hun. 
Equal Rights for Women. By Hon. 
George William Curtis. (Double 
leaflet), . 20c. per hun. 
More Facts from Wyoming, . 1Uc. per bun. 
In no way can converts be made to 
Woman Suffrage so fast as by the system- 
atic distribution of leaflets. Send in your 
orders. 








SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING IN WARD 25. 


There will be a meeting in Ward 25, at 
Allston, on Monday, May 5, at 4.30 P. M., 
at the residence of Mrs. Albert Rogers, on 
Gardner St., in the interest of the schools. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mary Anderson is educating her young- 
er sister like a little princess. 








The address of our agent and correspon- 
dent Mrs. Mariana T. Folsom will for the 
present be Perry, Kansas. 

An essay on “Ideal Work” was read by 
Miss Anna F. Dowse, at the Art and Liter- 
ature Coterie of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, last week. 

Mrs. Davidson, the oldest daughter of 
Hugh Miller, and the author of many fer- 
vently religious poems, died the other day 
at Adelaide. 





Two middle-aged widows of Reading, 
Pa., are earning a living for themselves 
and families by breaking stone at 35 cents 
aton. They prefer it to household work. 

The Breezy Point House, at the foot of 
Moosilauke, kept by Mr. C. B. Woodward, 
which was burned just at the close of the 
season last year, is now rebuilt, and will 
be in charge of the same popular proprie- 
tor. 

An English lady at Cairo has offered a 
reward of £20,000 for the rescue of ‘*Chi- 
nese” Gordon from his perilous position at 
Khartoom. She appears to appreciate the 
exigencies of the situation much more 
keenly than the British government. 

The regular Sunday meetings for wom- 
en at the Women’s Educational! and Indus- 
trial Union are over for the season. But 
Miss Georgiana Davis will by request re- 
peat her paper on *“To-day” to-morrow af- 
ternoon, May 4, at3 P. M. Women are 
cordially invited. 

‘The bill to give the Superior Court ju- 
risdiction in divorce cases was sent to the 
next Legislature by 69 to 65, the House 
feeling that an emergency had not been 
made out, and that nothing would be lost 
by a little delay.””. Women can afford to 
wait. They are not represented. 

‘The prohibitory constitutional amend- 
ment was rejected, 74 to 87, and a subse- 
quent movement to reconsider was reject- 
ed by a still larger adverse vote. ‘The pres- 
ent enactments are deemed sufficient in 
view of popular sentiment,” says the Com- 
monwealth. Yes, but it is in view of the 
public sentiment of men alone. That of 
women is not counted. 

The Continent, the only illustrated week- 
ly magazine in the world, conducted by 
AlbionW. Tourgee, has moved from Phila- 
adelphia to permanent quarters and a build- 
ing all to itself, at 25 Clinton Place, New 
York. Here it will be nearer publishers 
and libraries. We wish it long life, and 
good days therein. 

A great many clerkships and public 
offices now being filled with hoodlums 
might with much more decency be held by 
women. A woman employed in an office 
would not be smoking a cigar with her 
feet up on a desk when a citizen visits the 
office for business or information.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 

It is reported that the English gentle- 
men visiting Vassar College are greatly 
exercised to know what is to become of the 
girls who go through its extensive course 
of education. They do not seem to com- 
prehend that the life of an educated per- 
son is fuller and happier, in whatever 
positien she may be placed. 

**Hon. George M. Stearns,in a recent will 
ease, remarked that as he was getting old 
and should soon retire from the law, he 
would advise a man to consult his wife on 
important matters, and she would ask 
questions from a common-sense standpoint, 
which would be much better than to try 
and get light from a machine lawyer,” says 
the Boston Journal. Mr. Stearns is the 
ablest lawyer in Springfield, Mass. 

We have received a copy of the spirited 
and courageous speech made by Hon. 
John D. White, of Kentucky, in the House 
of Representatives, on a proposition to 
amend Rule X. by inserting after the line 
‘ton revision of the laws, to consist of 
eleven members,” the following, to wit: 
“On the political rights of women, to con- 
sist of eleven members.” Mr. White's 
speech is a credit to him, and the failure 
to act on it is a discredit to the House. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in a lecture on 
‘*The Boys of To-day” given at the Indus- 
trial Home Tuesday evening, pointed out 
the advantages which a boy born in this 
country has, saying that the poorest peo- 
ple here are in better condition than those 
in other countries. In London, she said, 
there are more than one hundred thousand 
pauper children. Here property is dis- 
seminated among the masses more than it 
is in England, where estates go by inherit- 
ance to the eldest son. About thirty thou- 
sand men in England hold two-thirds of 
the entire wealth of the country. Again, 
we have in this country what no nation on 
the face of the earth can boast of, namely, 
free schools—an easy system of education. 
Without any cost to his hard-working par- 
ents, a young man, by proper diligence, 
ean acquire a practical education in our 
free schools which will fit him to perform 
the duties of life. Mrs. Livermore spoke 
strongly of the evil effects of the use of 
tobacco and alcohol. 

ccotaiieibienain 

ADVERTISING AGENCY REMOVED.—Mes- 
srs. Jno. F. Phillips & Co., Advertising 
Agents, New York City, have removec 
from their old quarters in the Times Build- 
ing to new and commodious offices at No. 
29 Park Row. ‘The firm is one of the most 
reliable in the business, prompt in attention 
to the interests of patrons. and judicious 
in the selection of advertising mediums. 

The famous outfitters Messrs Hewins 
& Hollis, at their new store at 4 Hamilten 
Place, cannot be excelled elsewhere by the 
quality and quantity of gentlemen’s under- 
wear now in stock. We call attention to 
advertisement and invite inspection. 











CARPETS. 
BUY DIRECT of THE MANUFACTURERS 





All Intermediate 


Profits Saved, 





Having placed in our Retail Department a large 


assortment of our Standard 


we are offering 


them to the purchasers of Carpets at the following 


very low prices: 
Royal Velvets, - 


5-Frame Body Brussels, 


Tapestries, - 
Three-Plys, - 
Extra Superfines, 
ingrains, - 


- - - $i 25 
- - 115 
= 65 and 75c. 

- - - $100 

- - 65 and 75c. 


= $7 (-2 and 50c. 
English Sheet Oil Cloths, 


These goods will be found as advertised and are warranted. 





J.% J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington St., Boston. 





EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Keform garments. 


It is adapted for ladies 


¥ = and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 


PATENTED, 


the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dresa- 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mas: « 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





Tae 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Incorporated 3d 


Mo. 22d, 1865, 









Assets ist Mo. ist, 1884..... eocccecees eosceeeeos eeonee eeceeeece evccccces $8,281,060 44 

SC IEOD . inccercvscartscesinsenatnceess ibtnnss Hoainimigeiaeiaceevedia _ 6,374,197 56 

Surplus, Including Capital.... snieicibepene $1,906,862 88 
1S- WOMEN INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, ° - ° 


BOSTON. 





GOODYEAR’S , 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Garden Hose avd Hose Reels, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 





Good News for the Ladies, 


NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from yaur old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


Send six cents ter postage and 

; receive free, acostly box of 

8 goods which will help all, of 

either sex, to more money right away than anything 


else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta,Me. 


DRESS | A. T. FOCC, 
| 5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 1*; Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, cte. Investment Securi 
ties bought or sold on commission, 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—Gveorge M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheeiwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 


LADIES 


Who appreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYLES should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 
MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 
Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 

R. H. White & Co.’s. a 








Boston. Mass. 











535 Washington Street, Boston. 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 


English Balbriggan Underwear. 
Fancy Neck-wear, 

Including all the latest Novelties. 
English Fancy Half Hose, 
Flannel Shirts, 

For Tourists and Travellers, cut and made in our 
own workshops, of fine goods and in different 
colors. 

White and Fancy Shirts, 


Made to measure and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Linen Collars and Cuffs, 





The above, and other lines of goods in our Gentle- 
men’s Furnishing Department, yepreoens first-class 
production only, and are offered at fair prices. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y 


400 Washington Street. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


For Young Women, 





Auburndale, Mass. 





The Spring Term begins April 2. Pupils expecting 
to enter in the Fall have sometimes gained a year’s 
time by coming in the Spring and shaping their studies 
with a view to entrance. There are now as many en- 
gagements for next year as there were last year by 
May 5. This shows the steadily increasing demand 
for place, and is a reason for early application by those 
intending to come next September. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Fresh stock, our own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edges, bound in 
flexible French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, Maps, and Chronological 
‘Tables, size 3% x 55g x lin. Weight, 11 ounces. The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158% TREMONT STREET, 


Open daily from 9 A. M. to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and THURS. 
DAY, at 2.30 P. M 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School. 
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For the Woman's Journal. e 
THE WRECK OF THE ALBATROSS. 


BY JULIA MILLS DUNN. 








Out on the porch, where the sunshine weaves 
A shifting picture of vines and leaves, 
Where the bells of the morning-glory swing, 
And butterflies poise on golden wing,— 

With rosy cheeks and wind-tossed curls, 

Bits Alice, queen of the village girls. 

The air is sweet with the breath of June; 
The wild bee hums his drowsy tune; 

And down in the meadow the children play, 
With shouts of mirth, on the new-mown hay. 
But Alice musing sits the while, 

Her sweet lips apart in a dreamy smile; 

“It is just a year this very day 

Since the good ship Albatross sailed away. 
May the gales that wait on a homeward track 
Waft ship and lover safely back! 

A vision last night with my dreams was blent, 
And much do I marvel what it meant: 

A ship sailing fast over unknown seas, 
Without so much as the faintest breeze. 
Glassy and green was the sea below; 

White were her sails as the drifted snow. 

On, on, she flew like a frightened bird, 

And her motionless crew spoke never a word. 
She anchored at last where the odorous bloom 
Of a tropic island made sweet perfume; 

The shining shore of this foreign strand 
Glittered with gems and golden sand; 

But no word of sorrow, or joy, or fear, 

From this silent crew did I seem to hear; 
And naught of motion, or specch, or sound, 
Broke the awful stillness that brooded round.” 


Where the sea waves dash with a restless moan 
On the shores of a tropic island lone,— 
Where the air is faint with a rich perfume 
Of a thousand plants of gorgeous bloom,— 
Where the pearl’s pale splendor lights the dusk, 
And tropical odors of myrrh and musk 

Steal like an incense on the air, 

Blent in a sweetness strange and rare,— 

With broken mast and slippery deck 

The Albatross lies,—a stranded wreck! 

Never a sound of living thing, 

Save the flap of the weary sea-gull’s wing; 
Never a voice on its shores is heard, 

Save the acream of some fire-winged forest bird. 
With still white face and glassy eyes 
Upturned to the starry twilight skies, 

His feet in the lapping tides which slip 

From the slimy deck of the stranded ship, 

Is the lover of Alice, who sailed away 

In the Albatross that summer day! 


Long years have come and passed away ; 
The sunny curls are changed to gray; 
Her bloom is faded, her eyes are dim, 
But still she watches and waits for him; 
Waits and watches, and all in vain, 
Yor her lover who sailed on the stormy main, 
And ever the resticss sea-waves toss 
Over the wreck of the Albatross ! 

eo i 


APRIL. 


I hear through the solemn pines 
The South wind’s pleasant flow, 

And see the clouds, like happy things, 
O’er fields of azure go, 

When all the sorrow from the earth 
Seems melting with the snow. 


The robin and the bluebird sing 
O’er meadows brown and bare; 

They cannot know what wondrous bloom 
Ia softly budding there; 

But all the joy their hearts outpour 
Seems pulsing in the air. 


And we will sing, though ail our days 
Seem dark with pain and loss; 

We know that sorrow’s furnace heat 
Consumes alone our dross; 

We know that our dear Father's love 
Gives both our crown and cross. 

Oh, while beneath the snowdrift buds 
The flower we love the best, 

And on the wind-tossed bough the bird 
Still builds its happy nest, 

Praise God for all the good we know, 
And trust Him for the rest! 


MENU OARDS. 


BY DOROTHY HOLROYD. 


There were two letters lying on the ta- 
ble when Adelaide Van Wyck and her 
mother returned from their afternoon con- 
stitutional. 

“That looks like an invitation,’ remark- 
ed Mrs. Van Wyck as Adelaide, opened a 
square envelope of heavy cream-laid pa- 
ver. 
rit is a dinner-party at the Chichesters’. 
How I wish it were possible to accept!” 

‘“‘Why impossible?” inquired Mrs. Van 
Wyck placidly. 

“Simply because I haven’t a thing to 
wear, and have no money to buy any- 
thing,” answered her daughter with an 
impatient accent. ‘tI wish to heaven we 
were Smiths or Browns, or anything but 
Van Wycks, or else that we had the means 
to be Van Wycks decently. I loathe gen- 
teel poverty.” 

‘“My dear,” said Mrs. Van Wyck, se- 
renely avoiding the last issue, ‘‘might not 
your going be managed? Why can’t you 
wear the mauve silk?” 

‘*Because the front breadth is hopeless- 
ly ruined by ice-cream stains—even if I 
were not known by it already. And if I 
could wear it, where are my gloves and 
shoes to come from? You see the state of 
my portemonnaie?” She flung the poor 
little empty purse down on the table, and 
then walked over to the window, though 
she could hardly have expected to find 
consolation in the eminently proper and 
monotonous view of brick houses across 
the way. She knew the state of the fam- 
ily finances much better than did her 
mother. In fact, since her father’s death, 
nearly five years ago, she had taken the 
management of affairs into her own hands. 
Mrs. Van Wyck calmly expected to be 
taken care of. She always had been, and 





so she fell into the way of leaving every- 
thing to Adelaide, as she had left every- 
thing to Adelaide’s father. The girl did 
her best. No one knew how many anxious 
hours she spent in planning ways and 
means, in balancing accounts, and in try- 
ing to keep the bills from “the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick-maker” 
within the narrow limits of their quarter- 
ly income. There was very little surplus 
for new dresses—to say nothing of car- 
fares and postage-stamps! ‘They were 
Van Wycks, too, as she indignantly com- 
plained (though in truth she was rather 
proud of the fact), and as such, had a cer- 
tain social position to maintain. Invita- 
tions came still for dances, dinners, recep- 
tions. Sometimes they were accepted, 
and at other times if regrets were sent, no 
one knew that poverty was the cause. 

Lately, however, it had occurred to her 
that she might turn one of her talents to 
account. ‘It is the craze nowadays,” she 
said to her mother; ‘“twhy should not I 
decorate things as well as anybody else?’ 
And her mother said, “Certainly, my 
dear,” as she would have assented to any 
proposition Adelaide could make. So with 
a queer mixture of hope and fear she had 
painted her quaint and artistic little de- 
signs upon a dozen pale-tinted satin cards, 
and sent them down to Tiffany. 

‘“*Why don’t you open your other let- 
ter?” asked Mrs. Van Wyck. 

Adelaide turned slowly. She was dis- 
appointed—she was human—she was a 
girl, and she liked to have good times, and 
pretty dresses, and attention, just as well 
as any other girl. It was pretty hard to 
be forever hampered by such sordid re- 
strictions. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, with a change of 
accent, “it is from ‘Tiffany, and—yes, act- 
ually! they enclose a check for twelve 
dollars, and request me to send them other 

sards as good. Hoop la! motherling— 
your daughter is of some account in the 
world after all.” 

**I never doubted that, my dear; but I 
certainly am glad you were so successful.” 

‘*Well, I always have thought I could 
get up prettier and more artistic ménu 
cards than any I have yet seen—even at 
the Stuyvesant and Chichester tables—but 
I hardly thought I should find any one to 
bear me out in that bit of conceit.” 

“Can't you go to the Chichesters’ now?” 
asked Mrs. Van Wyck. 

“Buy an evening dress with twelve dol- 
lars?” laughed her daughter. ‘I don't 
know—more unlikely things than that 
have come to pass. Good-bye, I'm going 
to investigate the state of my wardrobe.” 

Up-stairs she ran, singing blithely as 
she went. ‘Lace your bodice blue, las- 
sie, lace your bodice blue’—only I think 
it will have to bea bodice mauve again. 
Let us see,” as she pulled down the gar- 
ment that had fallen under condemnation 
so short a time before. “Stained it is— 
and that waist always was horrid, but I 
believe the dress has possibilities still. 
With three yards of velvet, I can make a 
new basque—cut square at the throat, and 
with the old point lace (I won't abuse my 
Van Wyck ancestors again—they knew 
how to buy lace of a verity!) wired into 
shape, what more could [ want? Then 
these skirts—the train must come off, and 
that will give me material to freshen the 
trimming in place. And the stains—why, 
of course! what a goose I was not to think 
of it before—I’ll have a painted front. 
Lots and lots of purple pansies in every 
direction, and a big butterfly to cover this 
highest-up spot. What a blessing it is 
that elderly ladies can wear their black 
silks and black laces over and over again, 
and nobody expects them to make much 
change. Mamma’s toilet being in order, I 
xan buy my velvet with a clear conscience, 
and still have enough money left for gloves 
and slippers. Blessings on ménu ecards! 
I did want to go this time, because—and 
because’’—she smiled a happy little smile 
as she bent over the ruffles she was rip- 
ping. 

‘*No one would ever dream that was an 
old dress.”” Mrs. Van Wyck surveyed her 
daughter critically. “I don’t know how 
you have managed it, but you are quite as 
well dressed as any one you will meet to- 
night, unless Lily Chichester‘makes a new 
departure.” 

“Trust Lily for recognizing ‘Adelaide 
Van Wyck’s everlasting lilac silk.’ I don’t 
care, though; it does look well, and is be- 
coming.” 

Becoming it was, certainly. Even Lily 
was obliged to confess it was an exquisite 
toilet, casting a dissatisfied glance at her 
own lace and satin draperies, and wonder- 
ing why it was that Adelaide Van Wyck’s 
dresses always had such an air. More 
than one pair of eyes followed the slender, 
graceful figure admiringly that evening, 
with half-unconscious appreciation of the 
charm of face and manner that rendered 
her so attractive. She made a pretty pict- 
ure, Thorp Westlake thought, as their 
hostess led him toward her. The blaze of 
light from the chandelier overhead discov- 
ered no blemish in the clear, soft complex- 
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ion, as fair and creamy as one of the tea- 
roses that clustered among the pansies at 
her throat. It was not the first time he 
had been conscious of a welcoming gleam 
in the great dark eyes that were now raised 
to meet his, but he had never before real- 
ized how keen was the thrill of answering 
pleasure. He had met Miss Van Wyck in 
society again and again, had danced with 
her, talked with her, and helped to swell 
her collection of German favors, yet some- 
how he had known very little of her, after 
all. She was in his eyes one of the pretti- 
est of all the society girls, and one of: the 
best dressed (to masculine eyes), there- 
fore an impossibility to a young lawyer 
who had still to make his reputation. He 
would have denied, with a laugh at the 
absurdity of the idea, all thought of being 
in love with her; yet,as he sat by her 
side at the dinner-table that night, he 
found himself wondering what it would 
be like to have his own home, with such a 
gracious, graceful woman as Adelaide Van 
Wyck to preside over it. 

These wandering thoughts made him 
for the nonce a rather silent companion, 
and the young lady by his side might have 
missed the ready persiflage and quick rep- 
artee which was wont to characterize his 
conversation, if she had not been occupied 
in studying out the design of the ménu 
card which lay before her. 

It was a pretty trifle and a quaint con- 
ceit. The sheeny, pale-tinted satin made 
an exquisite background for a graceful, 
white-robed girlish figure, that leaned 
against what seemed to be a fence wreath- 
ed with vines. Closer examination, how- 
ever, discovered the fact that the fence 
was in reality a representation of a line of 
music, the treble clef sign being twisted 
around a gate post, and every vine-leaf 
standing for a musical note. 

“Clever, is it not?” asked Mr. Westlake, 
recalling his wandering thoughts. ‘*Mine 
must be the companion, it’s on the same 
order ;” and he held up one similar in de- 
sign, but with the girlish figure supple- 
mented by a masculine companion. **How 
pretty they make these things now-a- 
days.” 

**Yes,” assented Miss Van Wyck, sim- 
ply. 

‘This music must stand for something,” 
he continued, **but [ can’t make much out 
of these bass chords; perhaps yours is 
clearer. Oh! I see now! Itis the opening 
strain of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. 
Well, [ wonder what manner of brain it 
might be that conceived such an idea, and 
carried it out so charmingly. Don’t you 
sometimes feel a curiosity, Miss Van Wyck, 
concerning the people who do things?” 

“Yes,” murmured Miss Van Wyck 
again, feeling excessively foolish, and 
wondering at the curious chapter of coin- 
cidences. ‘‘Suppose he knew,” she thought, 
“that | painted them myself, and that if I 
hadn’t sold them, I couldn’t have come 
here to-night—and oh! what ever pos- 
sessed Mrs. Chichester to pick out those 
two particular cards for Thorp Westlake 
and me? Who would have thought of her 
selecting them from all Tiffany’s stock, 
anyhow?" 

“This is a decorative age,” said Mr. 
Westlake, with the air of one who makes 
a profound statement. ‘One can’t help 
speculating as to what it will occur to the 
mind of man—or should I say woman?— 
to decorate next.” As he spoke, his glance 
rested on Adelaide’s pansies and butter- 
flies. 

‘*T painted them myself,” said she, in- 
consequently, flushing up the next minute, 
as she thought how abrupt and uncalled- 
for the statement might seem to him. 

“Did you? I had no idea you possessed 
such a charming accomplishment. In fact, 
T have always thought of you as one of 
the lilies of the field. It seemed as if you 
had to take no more thought as to how 
you should be arrayed than they do.” 

‘*How little men know of us!” she ex- 
claimed involuntarily. 

‘**What we know is very attractive,” he 
answered with a smile. 

‘That goes without saying, considering 
the situation. You think us dolls to be 
pleased with compliments as a child is with 
sugar plums; to be dressed by reason of a 
father and a dressmaker, puppets who 
dance at night, and dawdle through the 
days in elegant idleness. Who dreams that 
a society girl may be an eager, earnest 
woman, with a daily round of hopes and 
fears and anxieties?’ Miss Van Wyck 
spoke with a sudden vehemence which sur- 
prised herself quite as much as her com- 
panion. 

“*f think you do us injustice,” he replied 
gravely ; “‘we are not all incapable of ap- 
preciating true womanliness, but you must 
confess that the dresses, the dancing, and 
the compliments are the materials of which 
the society fabric is composed.” 

‘*Why should it be?” she demanded ; ‘tof 
what good is an institution so flimsy?” 


“Oh, if you come to the cui bono ques- 
tion in such a mood, you will hardly be 
content with the pro bono publico answer. 





It is as well sometimes simply to accept 
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the existing orderof things. At present it 
is for you to take such enjoyment from the 
evening as it affords; for me, though I fear 
my part is a failure, to entertain you: it 
was for others to work to-night that we 
may play. The cook has flavored the 
soup, the confectioner prepared the ices, 
the florist has contributed flowers, and 
somebody has painted charming ménu 
sards,—why shouldn't we enjoy it all? Let 
us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die!’ ” 

**Does it strike you that we have been 
indulging in very unusual table-talk?” in- 
quired Miss Van Wyck, suddenly. ‘*Why 
did we doit? You observe my conversa- 
tion is largely composed of interrogation 
points to-night.” 

“The ménu cards did it, I think; and no 
wonder ; they are too suggestive to be pass- 
ed over in silence.” 

Miss Van Wyck surveyed her card for a 
moment, then lifted her long-fringed eye- 
lashes slowly. ‘I think,” she said deliber- 
ately, **I think I mean to surprise you by 
a vonfidence.” 

*You would honor me,” he auswered, 
meeting her look with a grave earnestness 
which reassured her. 

**You say you feel a curiosity concern- 
ing the people who do things—see here,” 
she pointed to three tiny letters in one cor- 
ner of the card, twisted into an almost un- 
decipherable monogram. ‘A. V. W. 
stands for Adelaide Van Wyck.” 

“Ts it possible that it is your work?” he 
exclaimed with unfeigned interest. 

‘*Yes,” she replied, bent upon finishing 
her surprise, “it is the only way I know 
of by which I can earn money ; so you see 
I am not one of the ‘lilies of the field who 
toil not.’ ” 

‘*T see more than that,” said Thorp West- 
lake, with a look under which the long 
dark lashes drooped again. 

‘*Will you tell me?” she asked softly. 

‘Some other time—if you will let me.” 





“Did you know that Adelaide Van Wyck 
was going to marry Thorp Westlake?” 

“*T had heard no formal announcement of 
the fact,’ answered Miss Chichester, **but 
after the way she flirted with him at our 
house one night, IT am not surprised. I 
shall tell mamma the ménu cards did it.” 

“Tow was that?” inquired her friend. 

‘“*Whiy, it was a rather clever little set— 
arranged in pairs, you know—bits of music 
cut in half. The treble clef card for the 
lady, and the corresponding.bass for her 
partner. Adelaide happened to get a bit of 
the Wedding March, and of course Mr. 
Westlake fell heir to the companion card. 
They found their cards so significant that 
Mr. Westlake took possession of the pair, 
for I saw him ask and receive.” 

‘And sinee then he has asked for and re- 
ceived even more,” laughed the other 
young lady. ‘‘May they be happy!” 

Tiffany has brought much more of Miss 
Van Wyck’s dainty handiwork since that 
first set of ménu cards; she says they were 
her silver luck-penny, but no one knows 
the story of the cards as it is known to the 
two for whom the Wedding March means a 
triumphal entry into the enchanted land of 
love and happiness.—Demorest’s Monthly. 
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IMPORTANT ACTION NEW ENGLAND CON- 
FERENCE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The New Enyland Conference Journal has 
daily recorded the work of the New Eng- 
land Conference, during its six days’ ses- 
sion in Lynn, which closed last Monday 
week. At this conference, delegates were 
elected ito the General Conference, the law- 
making body of the M. E. Church, which 
meets every fourth year. 

The General Conference will meet in 
Philadelphia next month. Last Friday, the 
Lay Conference, composed of one delegate 
from every church within the bounds of 
the N. E. Conference. met to choose two 
laymen for delegates to this same General 
Conference. The Conference Journal re- 
cords the action of the Lay Conference 
under date April 5, 1884:—‘*Mrs. Phebe 
H. S. Beeman, delegate from West Brook- 
field, offered the following preamble and 
resolution, which was heartily adopted, 
there being but few dissenting votes: 

Whereas, in fulfilment of the pentecostal prom- 
ise, God has called women to work as preachers, 
and has placed His divine sanction on their min- 
istrations in preaching the Word and in evan- 
gelistic work, by granting as the fruit of their 
labors the salvation of many souls; and 

Whereas it seems to be necessary, not so much 
to extend the sphere of women, as to regulate 
their ministration, and to bring the formal econ- 
omy of the church, which claims to be a child 
of Providence, into harmony with the indications 
of this same Providence; and 

Whereas there are no disciplinary provisions 
for either the licensing of women as exhorters 
and preachers, or for their ordination, thus de- 
priving the church of the privilege of legally em- 
ploving them as evangelists or pastors, therefore 

Resolved, That the ensuing General Conference 
be and is hereby memorialized to make provis- 
ions for the licensing of women as exhorters and 
preachers, and for their ordination, when, as in 
the case of men, by the test of gifts of grace and 
usefulness, the church is satistied that God has 
called them thereunto.’’ 


A motion was made and carried that the 
above resolution be presented to the Con- 
ference of Ministers for their consideration 





and adoption. Hon. Jacob Sleeper and 
Hon. C. C. Corbin, of Webster, were chos- 
en delegates to the General Conference. 

April 8, we find this record of the Con- 
ference of Ministers. 

Drs. Sherman and Warren presented a 
resolution asking the Conference to instruct 
their delegates to the General Conference 
to use their influence to remove all distine- 
tions of sex in the offices and ordinations 
of our ministry. 

This resolution was adopted by a very 
large vote, while only a very, very few 
voted against it, so few that it called out 
from the presiding Bishop, Foster, the re- 
mark: “f hoped the resolution would have 
received a larger negative. However, I 
think it will do no harm.” 

That is the influence our church has to 
contend against. Only two of the bishops 
favor the preaching of women; they ap- 
point the Presiding Elders much like them- 
selves, or pledge or direct them not to li- 
cense women or call them forward. Hence 
our apparent set-back. But with such a 
voice from the laity, 121 delegates being 
present, and such a voice from the Con- 
ference, led by Dr. D. Sherman, and Dr. 
W. F. Warren, President of Boston Uni- 
versity, and our six ministerial delegates 
favoring an advance for women, the oppo- 
sition must give way, and the women of 
the church be free, at no distant day, from 
their present proscriptions in church work 
and orders. G. 

Boston, Mass. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
Editors Woman's Journal :— 

At the Lay Electoral Conference of the 
Methodist Church, held in Lynn, last 
month, Mrs. Phebe 8S. Beeman introduced a 
resolution memorializing the coming Gen- 
eral Conference ‘“toordain women to the 
ministry of the M. E. Church, when by the 
tests of gifts, grace and usefulness, they 
show that they are fitted for the office.” 
Mrs. Beeman charmed all by her ability 
and candor. ‘The memorial was ably sup- 
ported by Mr. 8. A. Comey, of the Jamaica 
Plain M. E. Church, and unanimously 
passed the Lay Conference. 

On Monday, April 7, Dr. David Sherman 
introduced to the Ministerial Conference 
the following: 


Resolved, That our delegates to the General 
Conference be and are hereby instructed to work 
for the removal of all sex distinctions in the of- 
fices and ministry of the M. E. Church. 


The resolution passed by a large major- 
ity. It is the sume resolution that the 
New England Conference passed four years 
ago, showing that the New England Con- 
ference takes a foremost place in this great 
reform, and unflinchingly maintains its 
principles. The delegates to the General 
Conference are Dr. William F. Warren, 
President of Boston University, Dr. J. W. 
Hamilton, of the People’s Church, Drs. 
Dorchester and Mallalieu, and Prof. Pren- 
tice, of Wesleyan University, and Rev. N. 
Fellows, Presiding Elder of the Springfield 
District. Most, if not all, of these are 
earnest friends of equal rights, and will do 
all in their power to influence the General 
Conference to ordain women in the minis- 
try. 

The General Conference is made up of 
delegates from ninety-nine Annual Con- 
ferences, and while the movement may not 
prevail in so large a body next May, nev- 
ertheless it will be ably presented, and 
will make rapid progress. It may possibly 
prevail. Weare pleased to see that the 
M. E. Chureh of the United States, num- 
bering 18,000 ministers and 1,750,000 mem- 
bers, occupies a leading position in this 
great reform. J. W. B. 

Auburndale, Mass. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN GERMANY. 


WIESBADEN ON THE RHINE, ) 
GERMANY, APRIL 3, 1884. { 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

German women have succeeded best of 
late in the profession of nursing. Women 
are naturally the helpmates of men. In all 
parts of Germany, you find now-a-days 
private asylums for diseases of every kind, 
headed by a physician and ruled by a lady 
doctor, who manages the patients while he 
is abroad. This sort of vocation satisfies 
woman’s wants to perfection ; there she has 
play for her understanding and for the 
abilities‘of her heart. She proves invalu- 
able in that position, and does earnest work 
with all her heart; and such is the demand 
for these ladies, that the number of those 
fitted for the task proves far too small, 
while every other vocation has more can- 
didates than workers. 

The number of lady authors has wonder- 
fully increased oflate. You may say that 
every ten have gained two zeros in addi- 
tion. Even in this smali place, we possess 
seventy lady writers; old or young, rich or 
poor, all the same, write they will. Fre- 
quently they hide their sex under a ficti- 
tious name, for fear of raising a prejudice 
against the productions of their pen. They 
are right in doing so. for in the field of 
belle-lettres men dread the competition of 
women, and would do their best to hinder 
them from writing, if in their power; but 
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the editors of newspapers are not punctil- 
jous as to sex, but as to their purses; and 
as lady writers are content with a smaller 
price than men, editors purchase where 
they can make the better bargain, and are 
the gainers by it. 

In the mereantile line, we see number- 
less women employed, either in keeping : 
shop, or in trading in other ways. They 
can do so; nobody hinders them. But 
farming they as yet have not attempted, 
nor have they been inventors of any kind, 
for that is work of the head. As teachers 


* they range among the servants of the state, 


and can have a pension paid to them in old 
age, if they teach for a certain number of 
years. But this branch is so crowded that 
every opening meets with a number of ap- 
plicants that is fearful. ‘The reason is that 
marriages diminish at an astonishing rate, 
and women, finding less and less their 
rightful place at a husband's hearth, have 
to look out for themselves how to make 
life bearable. ‘The cause of this voluntary 
celibacy of men is the increasing luxury 
which makes family life a burden. We 
talk a great deal about the necessity of 
educating our daughters to be fitted for a 
position that may satisfy the cravings of 
their hearts in a cottage; but as yet we 
have not begun to do it, and *‘the way to 
hell is,” as you know, *‘paved with good 
intentions.” Another serious evil is the in- 
creasing debility of women, who more and 
more decline the duties of a wife and moth- 
er on account of ill-health. The Board of 
Education has begun to make inquiry 
whether the number of school-hours lay 
the foundation for the decline of our race, 
and the answer having been in the aflirm- 
ative, measures will be taken to forestall 
this evil, which in the course of time 
would prove fatal to the nation. 

What is most talked of at this moment, is 
the first number of Madame Adam’s Revue 
Universelle,qwhich tells tales about the pri- 
vate life of the Imperial Court at Berlin 
that make all honest minds shudder. And, 
secondly, the book of Mr. von Norsden, 
‘Conventional Lies,” which rapidly went 
through six editions, and then was pro- 
hibited in Austria. Suchis the freedom of 
our press at present. If you give things 
their right names, you are sure to suffer 
for it. AMELY BOLTE. 
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TWO OTHER WAYS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

When my sister Elizabeth read in the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL of the little boy who 
preferred playing to eating his breakfast, 
she said she did not approve of that story. 
She did not believe in such rose-pink plans 
for getting little boys to be good at the 
table. Mothers ought to consider chil- 
dren’s feelings, and not be too exacting in 
small things. Still less should they be 
harsh in restraining them within proper 
limits, ‘‘but,” said she, “if my little boy 
desired to stir his father’s coffee, and to 
dip into the sugar, and to beat the salt with 
the napkin-ring, I should take the ring 
uway, and I should say, ‘My little 
boy must not do such things at the table.’ 
If he insisted, I should give him break- 
fast by himself, if it did ‘cloud his hap- 
py sky.’ ‘The earlier children learn to re- 
spect the law and order of the world, the 
happier for them, and I believe in having 
the decalogue remain in the family with 
its ‘thou shait and thou shalt not.’ ”’ 

*My mother’s way was different from 
either yours or little Harry's,” said I. “If 
Harry would rather play than eat, and let 
the potato grow cold, and the bread and 
milk stand, or wanted nothing but syrup 
and cream, she would not try to coax the 
breakfast. down by making a play of it. 
She would say, ‘Well, darling, if you do 
not care about breakfast this morning, 
that is your little stomach’s way of telling 
you that it wants to rest. If the little 
workers are tired, we won’t hurry them; 
they will let you know when they are 
rested. I think they will be ready for 
work again by dinner-time.’ Then, if in 
an hour he asked for a cooky, she would 
say, ‘Yes, we will get one and put it ona 
little plate ready for you, but we won't eat 
it now; we will save all the hungry for 
dinner, to make the dinner taste good.’ 
By noon he would need no indycement to 
“at beyond the sight of the food.” 

‘But children ought to eat their break- 
fast. If we let them go without, they will 
grow thin, they will lose strength; the 
engine cannot run if we withhold fuel.” 
Very true, but how if you put in fuel and 
it does not burn? Clear out the ashes first, 
if you wish to have a fire that will set 
things moving. And the human engine, if 
given a chance, will attend to its own ash- 
es; it will dispose of its own waste with- 
out giving you any trouble, unless you in- 
sist upon adding to the accumulation, 
ugainstits protest. Attend first to getting 
an appetite, and eating will follow in due 
course. Send the children out of doors; 
let them sleep with open windows; give 
them frequent baths. If you have not con- 
venience for the daily water bath, they 
can at least have a few minutes air-bath, 
anda brisk rub every morning. But re- 








member that the surest road to an appe- 
tite is to go without eating long enough to 
be hungry, and do not on the languid 
spring mornings try to persuade them to 
eat what they feel no wish for. Let na- 
ture in her own way carry off the waste 
matters of the blood without so adding to 
her work that she is forced to a revolution. 


B. L. E. 
o@o- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 





Hion. John W. Kingman, for four years 
a judge of the U. 8S. Supreme Court of 
Wyoming, spoke as follows before the 
Woman Suffrage Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. 

Woman Suffrage was inaugurated in 1869 
without much discussion and without any 
general moveme:.t of men or women in its 
favor. At that time few women voted. At 
each election since, they have voted in 
larger numbers, and now nearly all go to 
the polls. At our last election, a larger 
proportion of women voted than of men. 
Our women do not attend the caucuses in 
any considerable numbers, but they gen- 
erally take an interest in the selection of 
candidates, and it is very common now, in 
considering the availability of an aspirant 
for oflice, to ask, ‘*How does he stand with 
the ladies?” Frequently the men set aside 
certain applicants for office, because their 
characters would not stand the criticism of 
women. ‘The women manifest a great 
deal of independence in their preference 
for candidates, and have frequently defeat- 
ed bad nominations. They are becoming 
every year more and more interested in 
publie affairs. ‘They are less under the in- 
fluence of private interest and party feel- 
ing, and are less subject to the temptations 
which bias the political action of men. 
We have had no trouble from the presence 
of bad women at the polls. It has been 
said that the delicate and cultured women 
would shrink away, and the bold and in- 
delicatecome to the front in public affairs. 
This we feared, butécertainly nothing of 
the kind has happened. At our first elec- 
tion, before women voted, we had a per- 
fect pandemonium, At the next election, 
women voted, and perfect order prevailed, 
and has prevailed ever since. I have never 
heard of a single case of a lady beingrin- 
sulted or treated with disrespect at elec- 
tions. Men are not less respectful toward 
women in Wyoming, but usually more so 
than in other sections. I do not believe 
that suffrage causes women to neglect their 
domestic affairs. Certainly, such has not 
been the casein Wyoming,and I never heard 
a man complain that his wife was less inter- 
ested in domestic economy because she had 
the right, and took an interest in making 
the community respectable. The opposi- 
tion to Woman Suffrage at first was pret- 
ty bitter. All that has died out, and 
in the Legislature of 1875 only one 
member was opposed to Woman Suffrage. 
He was an intemperate person, formerly 
Postmaster at Cheyenne, who had become 
a defaulter, had drifted off to another part 
of the ‘Territory, and was there elected. 
This man made a motion to repeal, but 
could not find any one to second it, and 
was actually hooted down This change 
of public sentiment is radical. Our Con- 
gressional delegate, Col. Steele, was for- 
erly bitterly opposed, and in the Legisla- 
ture of 1871 made a violent speech against 
it. Now he is strongly in its favor, and 
so is his wife. Another leading opponent, 
a member from Wisconsin, an ardent Dem- 
ocratie politician, was bitterly hostile, and 
so was his wife. But last summer, he an- 
nounced that he and his wife had altered 
their minds; it had done a great deal of 
good. He was elected Speaker of the 
House, and he and his wife and daughter 
are entirely converted. <A similar change 
has taken place in the views of intelligent 
women generally. For instance, a most 
charitable and exemplary English lady, 
the wife of a bank president in Laramie 
City, an Episcopalian, thought it was re- 
ligiously wrong, and opposed it as unfem- 
inine, unladylike and unchristian. Now 
she is earnestly in its favor, takes a per- 
sonal interest in the selection of candi- 
dates. goes to her neighbors to ask them 
to vote for good men and against bad men. 
She now regards the exercise of suffrage 
as a duty. I could name many others; 
the change of sentiment is so general that 
no attempt to repeal the law would now 
avail. I do not think you could get a 
dozen respectable men in any locality to 
oppose it. 





ne 
NASBY ON WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


Petroleum V. Nasby, whose humor 
seems only to grow richer with time, thus 
discusses the irrepressible question of 
‘*sphere.” 

CONFEDERIT X ROADS, 
(Wich is in the State uv Kentucky), 
APRIL 5, 1884. j 

The wimmin uv the Corners are givin’ us 
much more trubble than the men. We kin 
git on with Bigler and Pollock, for we kin 
fite them, but when the wives, dawters 
and sisters uv the Corners git to invadin’ 


the sakred precincks it worries us. Only 
last nite ther wus almost a tragedy. They 


cum in and led out the Deeckin, Issaker 
Gavitt and Kernel MePelter by the ear, 
took ‘em home and locked ‘em in ther cold 
houses, and they returned and sot up in 
Bascom’s bar-room till twelve o’clock at 
nite. It wuz terrible. 

I hev studied woman with great care, 
and I am free to admit that she hez her 
yooses in this world; but she is not a man 
and never kin be. All the attempts to con- 
vert her into sich will always result in ig- 
nominyous failyoors. Woman is ornamen- 
tal; and in certain capacities, yooseful. 
In her proper speer, movin’ in her regle1 
orbit, nothin’ kin be better. The wife uv 
Issaker Gavitt is to Bascom a pleesin pic- 
ter when she is in the foreground uv a 
washtub, pertikelerly ez he knows that 
all the money she earns at that pursoot 
will inevitably be spent at his bar. There 
she is in her nateral speer, and is good. 
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But when that same bein’ flies out uv her 
orbit, and flies into hizzen, she is like a 
comet, wich sloshes about among worlds 
and smashes things. When she rushes 
frantically into his bar, with her four hun- 
gry brats close behind her, and forbids 
him to sell likker to Issaker, ez she wants 
what she hez earned, at least, to buy per- 
vishens and shoes fer the children, she 
don’t please me at all; she is interferin’ 
with Issaker’s prerogative ez a man; and, 
while I don’t delite in brutality, | can't 
deny that she richly deserves the black eye 
wich she alluz gits on sich occasions. 

I wuz never so convinst uv the danger 
uv wimmin gittin out uv ther speer ez I 
wuz one nite when she wuz tryin’ to git 
Issaker home and he struck her. ‘*Hevins! 
ef we only cood do suthin,” sed this brazen 
wretch, chokin’ with teers and pashun, 
“it’s quick enuff we’d shut up sich holes 
ez yourn!” This to Bascom! 

The remark woz full uv meanin’ to me 
Issaker and the others who spend the 
most uv ther time and all ther money with 
Bascom, agreed with me that nothin’ cood 
be so dangerous to our liberties ez women. 
They heyn't the reasonin’ faculties uv men, 
and they hevn’t the stiddiness necessary to 
the proper exercise uv the governin’ func- 
tion. Bascom’s customers hey often com- 
menced the discussion uv this question, 
and wood, doubtless, hev struck out suthin 
startling, ef they cood hey kept sober long 
enuff to hey developt ther ideas; but this I 
know, that every man who frekints his bar 
is opposed to wimmin, ceptin at home in 
ther place. 

No man kin support Bascom and a famn- 
ily at the same time. He must give up 
one or the other. Ef he hez a appetite for 
Bascom, the wife must support herself 
and the children, and ef she is a lovin’ 
wife she will help her husband out with 


Bascom. Sich a wife I cood cling to, but 
no other. PETROLEUM V. NAsbBy. 
Philosopher. 
—_———__+-9-0— 
." SEX IN RELIGION. 


The Rey. Dr. McLean delivered an ad- 
dress in the First Congregational Church 
of Oakland, Cal., Monday evening, on 
“Sex in Religion.”” The statement had 
been made that in the nembership of the 
Protestant evangelical churches of the 
United States, there were two female com- 
municants to every male. He had taken 
pains to gather statistics on the subject. 
As far as his own church was concerned, 
with a membership of about 800, one-third 
were men and two-thirds women, almost 
exactly. Further than this, in all other 
churches in,the State, so far as he could 
learn, aggregating « membership of about 
6,000, one-third were men and two-thirds 
women, and the ratio held good among all 
Protestant churches throughout the coun- 
try. ‘This explanation of the disparity 
has been given by outsiders—that the mas- 
culine intellect is not satisfied with what 
it gets from the pulpit, and therefore 
leaves the digestion of sermons to women. 
He did not indorse this argument. In the 
public schools, for example, he had found 
that this curious state of things began to 
develop. In the primary schools of Oak- 
land, the sexes remained about equal 
through the five grades, but in the gram- 
inar grades they began to differ, and when 
they came to the close of the high school 
course they had almost or quite reached 
the ratio of the church communicants. In 
the State University he was told that the 
ratio did not prevail, but the female gain 
in the last five years had been large. 

‘*How is it,” he continued, “if the male 
intellect is so superior to the female, that 
the boys drop out of the higher grammar 
grades, high school, and university, and go 
to work, and leave the intellectual honors 
to the girls? For it is a fact that the girls 
are fast taking all the coveted honors in 
all colleges and other institutions. The 
city prison was full of men, but few wom- 
en were seen there. At the opera, theatre 
and concert, where the entertainment was 
of a high order, the proportion of women 
to men was as two to one, but in the dives, 
where the lowest form of amusement is 
given, the men, with their four-storied in- 
tellects, were predominant.” He did not 
make an effort to explain the remarkable 
fact of the singular prevailing ratio in the 
churches, but he would simply state his 
belief as to it, that while the female mind 
is not greatly inferior to the male, the 
feminine moral iustinct and spiritual pow- 
er is immensely greater. Hence, we can 
make our own conclusions—woman is ris- 
ing, men are sinking, apparently. The 
future life? Well, two to one is the fore- 
shadowed ratio.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

esiahieaaieliailltaarcamemenias 

Mvcu distress and sickness attributed to dys- 
pepsia and chronic diarrhoea is occasioned by 
humor in the stomach. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the remedy. 

- eee TD 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relicve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with fall directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THEIR NAME 18 LeGion.—Legions of people 
have: had their lives made miserable by Piles. 
This pain‘al difficulty is often induced and al- 
ways aggravated by Constipation. Kidney- 
Wort is the great remedy for all affections of this 
kind. It acts as a gentle cathartic, promotes a 
healthy action of the bowels, and soothes and 
heals the inflamed surfaces. It has cured hun- 
dreds of cases where all other remedies and ap- 
plications have failed. Sold by all druggists. 
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me BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING““"BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “with little apparent result for chronic cys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
bas constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.’”’ 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom haa an attack of nuusea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost impossible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonfuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds. Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend an afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss T’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two siaters died. ‘The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her cighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all bad the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


ONSUMPTION. 
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have a posi above disease 
eompnees: an ot worst kind and of 

ave r n 80 
that I willsend TWO DOPTLES FREE. togethor with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give Ex. 
press & P, O, address, DR, T, A, SLOCUM, 161 Pearl 8t., N. Y. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8to 10 A. M.,2to4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oa announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mags, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, an open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of stydy, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

rof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session NE Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt a ane and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (11 Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art, 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and eat care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ““‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dran, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
A year 9th month (Sept.) Lith, 
1883. Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful Sa address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
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BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


Weat Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
The following testimony in 


rd to the virtues of 





























CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“TI am personall: izant of the success of CACTUS 
BA ase R GROWER and CURER of 


and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured ap eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mori- 
Broker, 209 Washington Street." CACTUS 

LM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, d ste, 
&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 








ington Street. 
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SUPPORTING HERSELF. 


St. Nicholas furnishes much admirable 
reading matter for girls and boys, but has 
seldom had anything better for girls than 
the following paper on self-support, by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: 


Dear Girls—The editor asks, **Will I not 
talk to her girls?” Of course I will! I 
would rather talk to one girl than to a 
planet-full of other people any time. And 
she asks, **Will I tell them something of 
what I think about girls’ supporting them- 
selves?” 

There was once an old negro preacher, 
who said: **My bredren, if I had all heaven 
for my pulpit, and all earth for my con- 
gregation. and all eternity for my Sunday 
mornin’, de tex I hab chosen to-day is de 
tex I'd choose on dat oceasion.”” And, in- 
deed, if I had the summer lightning for 
my magazine columns, and all the girls in 
North America for my readers, and the 
long vacation to talk in, the text which 
the editor has given me is the one I should 
**choose on dat occasion.” 

Dear giris, there are just two things to 
be said on this large, long, broad question. 
The first is only: Do it! The second is 
only: Do it thoroughly! And have [ no 
doubt that girls are made to support them- 
selves? None in the world. And am I 
sure that they can support themselves? 
Perfectly sure And do I believe that they 
ought to support themselves? With belief 
unspeakable. But would I have them 
neglect their parents, and desert their 
homes. and be disagreeable to their broth- 
ers, and ruin their health, and spoil their 
manners, and never get married ? 

Let us begin like the old Chaldeans, and 
read those six solemn questions backwards. 
Never get married? By no means! if you 
have no command of any trade or profes- 
sion which will enable you to provide for 

our family under any of the many terri- 

»le emergencies of sickness, or death, or 
misfortune, or sin, which may throw that 
provision upon the woman's hands. By 
all means get married, if you love a man 
enough to face these emergencies for his 
sake! 

Spoil your manners? If a lady is less a 
lady for earning her own living, she never 
was a lady at all, and her manners are not 
worth the ink Lam expending upon the 
mention of them. 

Ruin your health? If you are strong 
enough to live an idle or frivolous or de- 
pendent life, you have done the hardest 
work you will ever find yourself in the 
way of doing. You could be a carpenter, 
with less risk to musele and nerve and 
brain and tissue, than to live the life that 
many girls live after leaving school. 

Estrange your brothers? If your broth- 
ers think the less of you for an honest de- 
termination to be able to take care of your- 
self, they don’t deserve a good sister, and 
don’t know her when they see her. 

Desert your home? Not so long as 
Heaven spares you that blessed thing to 
cling to! Remain init if you may; absent 
yourself from it-if you must; but keep 
your heart as true to it as loyal love can 
be. 

Neglect your parents? I would rather 
that you neglected yourself. 

And just here let me say that I under- 
stand, and you understand, and we all un- 
derstand, that some girls must stay at home 
and accept a dependent life. So must 
some boys. To all our sweeping rules we 
have sharp exceptions. Now and then, 
the incompetent father, or the feeble moth- 
er, or the erring brothers, or the sad, un- 
told family secret demands the devotion 
of the entire individual life of some one 
child. Now and then, the child herself or 
himself is sorely burdened with incapacity 
or disease, which makes even an acquaint- 
ance with the means of pursuing an inde- 
pendent career a doubtful or an impossi- 
ble thing, and the monotony of shelfered, 
small, home duties the better, truer life. 
This happens to brothers as well as to sis- 
ters. It need not happen because you are 
a girl. Itshould happen only because you 
are an exceptional girl. 

Then, do I think that, as a rule, girls 
should learn to provide for themselves? 
As arule, most assuredly! As a rule, it is 
honester, safer, nobler, and more woman- 
ly for a woman to be able to care for her- 
self and for the father, or mother, or 
brother, or husband, or child, whom a 
hundred chances may, at any hour, fling 
upon her warm heart and brave hand for 
protection. Asa rule, a girl should make 
herself mistress of some industry, or art, 
or profession, or trade, which has a market 
value in the great struggle for existence 
into which God has plunged this weary 
world. 

As arule, she can succeed in doing this 
if she determine to, and will fail in it if 
she does not. 

Girls, first make up your minds that you 
will be something! All the rest will fol- 
low. What youshall be comes more easily 
and clearly in due time. When you have 
perfectly and solemnly decided to be some- 
thing, your battle is half fought. A young 
lady. herself the only self-supporting sis- 
ter of several in a family, poor, proud and 
struggling, once said to me: “I, for one, 
am sure that, if a girl wants to command 
an independent means of livelihood, she 
will find out the way.” And this, as a 
rule, is golden truth. There are excep- 
tional parents, as there are exceptional 
daughters. But this you may depend 
upon, little women! if your whole heart 
is set upon, and your whole head is trained 
for, becoming an elocutionist, or a green- 
grocer, or an engraver, ora florist, or a 
singer, or a doctor, the chances are that 
elocutionist, or green-grocer, or engraver, 
or florist, or singer, or doctor you will be. 
Your mother may forbid you a whim; she 
will not disregard a purpose. Your father 
may laugh at a notion; he will respect an 
enthusiasm. You will not find a friend to 
encourage you in jerky, hysteric, vague 
attempts to acquire fame without genius, 
or wealth without labor, or success with- 
out perseverance. You may find, for your 
unswerving aspiration, and your dogged 
hard work,—you may find—ah, my dear 
girls! I wish I could say you will find— 





as many helping hands as your brothers 
will find. But thatis not yet; perhaps the 
day will come. Women must work yet 
awhile under discouragement such as only 
women know. Don't expect the help your 
brother gets! Make up your mind to that 
in the beginning. Iam only saying that, 
once your mind is made, you will find help 
enough to enable you to keep it in shape; 
and, after all, that is a great deal. 

Now, the earlier you do this the better. 
A girl of thirteen can not decide, to be 
sure, with any discretion or any assurance, 
whether she will be a sculptor or a wash- 
woman, a farmer or a poet; but she can 
decide distinctly whether it is her wish or 
her duty, after leaving school or college, 
to remain dependent upon her parents, or 
to fit herself for a self-providing life. 

The education by which you mean to 
get your bread and butter, your gloves 
and bonnets, is a very different affair from 
that which you take upon yourself as an 
ornament and an interval in life. The 
chemical experiment which you may some 
day have to explain to pupils of your own 
is quite another thing from the lesson that 
you may never think of again. The practice 
in book-keeping, which may some time 
regulate your dealings with live, flesh-and- 
blood customers, becomes as interesting as 
a new story. The dull old rules for in- 
flection and enunciation fairly turn into 
poetry, if you hope to find yourself a great 
public reader some coming day. And the 
very sawdust of the French or Latin gram- 
mar becomes ashes of roses to the stout 
little fancy that dreams of brave work and 
big salary, in some foreign department at 
Washington, or tutoring girls or boys for 
college. All over the terrible ocean, 
amoung the lawless sailors, the men with 
wives and children to work for, are those 
who lead the gentlest and cleanest lives. 
So, on the great ocean of school-life, the 
girls with aims to study for, are those 
whose labor is the richest and the ripest. 
Ah! vou will never realize till you have 
tried it what an immense power over the 
life is the power of possessing distinct aims. 
The voice, the dress, the look, the very 
motions of a person, define and alter when 
he or she begins to live for a reason. I 
fancy that I can select in a crowded street 
the busy, blessed women who support 
themselves. ‘They carry themselves with 
an air of conscious self-respect and self- 
content which a shabby alpaca can not 
hide, nora Bonnét silk enhance, nor even 
sickness or exhaustion quite drag out. 

But, girls, if you don’t mean to make a 
thorough business of the occupation you 
have chosen, never, never, never begin to 
be oceupied at all. Half-finished work will 
do for amateurs. It will never answer for 
professionals. ‘The bracket you are saw- 
ing fora New Year's present can hang ¢ 
little crooked on its screws, and you will 
be forgiven ‘‘for the love's sake found 
therein” by the dear heart to which you 
offer it; but the trinket carved for sale in 
the Sorrento rooms must be cut as true as 
arose-leaf. Youcan bea little shaky as 
to your German declensions in the Schiller 
club, which you join so enthusiastically af- 
ter leaving school, and no great harm ever 
come of it; but teach Schiller for a living, 
and for every dative case forgotten, you 
are so much money out of pocket. 

People who pay for a thing demand 
thorough workmanship or none. ‘To offer 
incomplete work for complete market 
price, is to be either a cheat ora beggar. 
The terrible grinding laws of supply and 
demand, pay and receive, give and get, 
give no quarter to shilly-shally labor. The 
excellence of your intentions is nothing to 
the point. The stress of your poverty has 
not the slightest connection with the ease. 
An editor will never pay you for your 
poem because you wish to help your moth- 
er. No customer will buy her best bonnet 
or her wheat flour of you because you are 
unable to pay your rent. When you have 
entered the world of trade, you have enter- 
ed a world where tenderness and charity 
and personal interest are foreign relations. 
Not **for friendship’s sake,” nor ‘*for pity’s 
sake,” nor *“‘for chivalry’s sake” runs the 
great rallying-ery of this great world,— 
but only ‘for value received.” 

It is with sorrow and shame, but yet 
with hope and courage, that I write it,— 
there is reason for the extensive complaint 
made by men, that women do not work 
thoroughly. I am afraid that, till time 
and trouble shall have taught them bet- 
ter, they will not. Is it because they have 
never been trained? Is it because they ex- 
pect to be married? ‘That it is not in the 
least because they can not, we know; for 
we know that some of the most magnifi- 
cently accurate work in the world has been 
done by women. 

Now, you who are the girls of to-day 
must tind for yourselves, and teach us all, 
a better way. Make up your minds to work 
hard and to work patiently. Don’t expect 
to get the return of skilled labor for unskill- 
ed effort. Remember that, no matter what 
you intend to become, you cannot avoid 
apprenticeship. Don’t expect, if you bring 
your education to an end at eighteen, to 
become a teacher or a preacher, a lawyer 
or a physician, like your brother whose 
preparatory studies last till he is twenty- 
five. Don’t think you can rush to the art- 
galleries, and sell your amateur water-col- 
ors in competition with artists who, have 

iven years and years of drudgery to the 
1andling of their brushes and the culture 
of their inspirations. Don’t expect The 
Century Magazine to print your stories till 
you have first thrown a great many poor 
manuscripts into the fire. If you wish to 
go into the book-seller’s business, be con- 
tent to begin by familiarizing yourself with 
the backs of libraries. If you aspire to be 
a railroad ticket agent (like a few bright 
women I have seen), learn your arithmetic 
lesson keenly, that you may make quick 
change for hurried-people. Be content to 
begin humbly! Be careful to labor faith- 
fully! Be patient to toil long! 

One of the foremost of modern novelists 
was a woman—a woman whose patience 
was as immense as her fame, and her fame 
is owing as much to her patience as to her 
genius. In her great story of ‘‘Daniel Der- 
onda” George 
a musician addressing a young lady who 


liot puts into the mouth of. 





has aspirations for the stage, these memor- 
able, cutting words: 

“*You have been brought up in ease,—you 
have done what you would,—you bave not said 
to yourself, “I must know this exactly,” “I must 
understand this exactly,”’ “I must do this ex- 
actly.” In uttering these three terrible musts, 
Klesmer lifted up three long fingers in succes- 
sion. ‘It seems you bave not been called upon 
to be anything but a charming young lady 
whow it is an impoliteness to find fault with. . 

. . You would find after your education in do- 
ing things slackly,. . . great difficulties in study. 
You would be subjected to tests; peovle would 
no longer feign not to see your blunder. You 
would at first be accepted only on trial... . Any 
success must be won by the utmost patience. 
You would have to keep your place in a crowd; 
and after all, it is likely you would lose it and 

t out of sight. If you determine to face these 

ardships and still try, you will have the dignity 
of a high purpose. . . . You will have some mer- 
it, though you may win no prize.’ ’’ 

But now I have told you to work, and 
work thoroughly. I haven't helped you 
in the least to know what to do, or how 
to do it? 

Why, no, my dear girls, I suppose I 
haven’t. ‘That would take as long as the 
negro wanted to take for his sermon. Per- 
haps some other time, if you care to hear 
me, I will talk to you further about these 
things. Only believe me to be right in 
this: When once your mind is firmly and 
hopefully made up to work, the what and 
the how will follow fast enough. 

—+ + 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS vs. GEO. G. CROCKER, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 
The following is from the Chicago Trib- 
une of April 23d: 


The fourteenth annual commencement 
of the Women’s Medical College of Chicago 
took place in Hershey Music Hall yester- 
day afternoon, and was attended by a se- 
lect audience, composed mostly of women. 
The exercises opened with prayer by the 
Rev. H. W. Thomas. After the singing of 
‘The Suwanee River” by the Chicagg Lady 
Quartette, Dr. W. H. Byford, President of 
the Board of Trustees, announced that it 
was his pleasing task to confer the degree 
of Doctor in Medicine upon the twenty- 
one young women who occupied seats on 
the platform about him. The Doctor de- 
clared that the graduates had passed a 
good examination, and were a credit to 
themselves, their professore, and the Wom- 
en’s College... . 

The valedictory of the graduating class 
wus delivered by Mary A. Mixer, M. D. 
After the valedictory Prof. Byford an- 
nounced that four of the graduates had 
passed such an excellent examination, and 
had given such genuine satisfaction during 
the last year, that they were entitled to 
special certificates of excellence, which he 
proceeded to confer. ‘The recipients were 
Bessie Earle, Lucy Eastman Ermine, Ab- 
bie J. Mace, and Mary Augusta Mixer 
The result of the contest for the Rosa H. 
Enright prize of $50 in gold for excellence 
in microscopy was a draw between Abby J. 
Mace and Abbie Estelle Beasom. Conse- 
quently two prizes of $50 in gold were 
awarded. 

The address on behalf of the faculty 
was delivered by Prof. Byford. He said 
he was aware that much ‘prejudice existed 
even at this late day against the licensing 
of female physicians; but the propriety of 
women entering the medical profession 
was owing entirely to changes in our so- 
cial fabric, for woman’s position in society 
to-day is far different from what it was 
fifty years ago. There is room for women 
in the ranks of physicians, and, in the ex- 
perience of the speaker, they were in every 
way adapted to discharge the duties of 
learned and reliable physicians, after a 
proper course of training. 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas followed witha 
brief address, in which he declared that 
all the women physicians with whom he 
had ever come in contact were really com- 
petent and even excellent in the discharge 
of their important duties, and that he had 
advised many a girl to become a physician, 
and it was his intention to continue giving 
such advice. 

Notwithstanding the excellent qualifica- 
tions and character of women physicians, 
the Hon. George G. Crocker, as one of the 
‘*remonstrants”’ at the State House, had the 
audacity to say that the success of women 
in the medical profession is ‘*marred by a 
large percentage of humbug and immor- 
ality”! This was his sweeping charge 
concerning the educated women now en- 
gaged in medical practice,—women of re- 
finement, of social position, and of intellec- 
tual ability, who have graduated from 
medical colleges and universities with hon 
ors, and with diplomas, which are an as- 
surance to the public of their qualification 
for their chosen profession. No gentleman 
should make such a reckless statement, 
and Mr. Crocker ought to ask pardon of 
the good women in the medical profession 
whom he slanders! He should blush to 
say that the success of women in the medi- 
cal profession is ‘marred by a large percen- 
tage of humbug and immorality.” He ig- 
norantly or wilfully misrepresents, as he 
has no proof to support his assertion. 

D. P.L. 
eee 


MRS. FOGG’S OPENING OF ART EMBROIDERY. 


A bewitching, dainty parlor is that of 
Mrs. Foggs, at 5 Hamilton Place, where a 
brilliant opening of art embroideries, 
plaques. table outfits and knickknacks are 
being displayed for a few days. Mrs. 
Fogg’s exquisite taste and experience 
give her an advantage over the majority 
of similar stores, for her selections and de- 
signs are carefully wrought out by her 
own skill, with the true artist’s eye for 
beauty in symmetrical form, accurate col- 
lors and shading, and the adaptability of 
materials with the proper designs and uses. 
We were charmed with the fire-screens 
*broidered with warm-hearted hollyhocks, 
or dominant with grey owls, feathered by 








Kensington art; with cushions and hang- 
ings of velvet and plush superb with 
Arésene flowers or appliqué. A novelty 
are the patterns for various uses of hand- 
painting, with embroidered outlines. A 
toilet set of corn-colored satin and lace, 
with dainty buds ’broidered on sheeny pine- 
apple muslin, and also one worked upon 
India silk with India colors, were especially 
attractive. Then the shopping-bags in kid 
appliqué, baby blankets, table and piano 
scarfs, scrap-baskets, looking-glasses and 
rockers, shaving-paper and necktie covers 
of quilted satin, shawl-straps, tidies, table 
linen and other innumerable conveniences 
afford one the eager interest of an art ex- 
hibition. Ladies should take advantage of 
the present opening for buying or obtain- 
ing designs. 
Sinaeiiinaaanstaamtilids 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


The following music is the latest from 
Oliver Ditsor& Co.: For the piano, *Lit- 
tle Annie Belle Waltz,” by Wm.W.Scholes ; 
Gillette Quadrille,” by E. Audran; ‘*Go- 
ing to Market Valse,” by Charles Godfrey ; 
also *Alice,” No. 29, “Let Me Dream 
Again,” No. 30, “Wearing of the Green,” 
No. 25, ‘*The Blue Bells of Scotland,” No. 
26, **T'wickenham Ferry,” No. 1, **All on 
Account of Eliza,” No. 2, comprising num- 
bers of ‘The Sweet Home Set,” a selection 
of popular songs, simply arranged for the 
pianoforte by H. Maylath: also ‘*Cupid’s 
Frolic March,” by Florence E. Deane, and 
“Fedora Waltz,” by P. Bucalossi. Songs: 
“Enchantment,” **Valse de Concert,” by 
Chas. F. Pidgin and W. J. D. Leavitt;” 
“The Moonlight Row,” words and musie, 
by S. C. Marchesi, with English Version, 
by Miss Underwood; ‘*‘Departure,” by J. 
5S. F. and Edith McAllister; “ll Love 
Thee Not,” words and music, by Marchesi, 
English Version, by Miss Underwood ; **So 
Sweet a Story,” words and music, by Cots- 
ford Dick; **O, Thou Sublime Sweet Even- 
ing Star,” transcribed from Wagner's 
‘*Tannhauser,” by Franz Liszt. ‘ 











Many elegant novelties in Saxony and 
Wilton carpets are being shown for the 
first time by John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


Purchasers of carpets should read the 
advertisement in another column of Mes- 
srs. J. & J. Dobson. Being manufactur- 
ers, Messrs. Dobson can sell at prices which 
are a great inducement. ‘They offer Royal 
Velvets at $1 25 per yard, and other grades 
at proportionately low rates. All their 
goods are warranted, and they have an in- 
mense variety to select from. 

An old hat or bonnet can be made over 
in the latest style to look like new by tak- 
ing it to Miss Stinson’s Bleachery, 535 
Washington Street. The attention of those 
having work of this kind to do is directed 
to the advertisement of the above in an- 
other column. 

We do not know of a more reliable place 
where all kinds of seeds can be obtained 
than the neat store of Messrs. Everett and 
Gleason, 34 South Market St. We have 
found by experience,as have many friends, 
that the varieties are always healthy and 
profitable. Satisfaction is always war- 
ranted if directions are followed. Send 
for seed catalogue. 

Do not forget the new and elegant var- 
ieties of paper-hangings, curtains and dra- 
peries, to be found at Corse, Bosworth & 
Co., 181 Washington St. Send for samples, 
but a personal inspection is better. 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 


Temple Place, or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 
AND 
GEO M. BOSWORTH & CoO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 


Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Call or send for Samples. 


No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

All the Leading Varieties, choicest and best In Tay. 
selected expressly for Market Gardeners’ and amily 
use. FLOWER SEEDS 

Of the most popular and beautiful varieties, 


FARM SEEDS. 

Comprising the most useful and profitable varieties of 
Seed Grain and Grass seeds for dry and green fodder 
and ensilage crops. Seeds for Root Crops, etc., etc, 

Our SzED CATALOGUE will be furnished on applica- 


thon, 
EVERETT & GLEASON, 
34 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


Bates Waist 


(A perfect substitute 
for Corsets.) 


$1 75. 


Jersey-fituing Under 
Garments in Silk, Wool 
Merino and Gause, 
made to order. 


Ideal Underwear 


MISS BATES, 
47 Winter Street, 














FURNITURE 





REPAIRED. 


In connection with our manufacturing we have excel- 
lent facilities for reupholstering and repairing PAR- 
LOR SUITS, LOUNGES, CHAIRS, Ete. 

We offer a fine stock of PLUSHES, VELOURS, 
DAMASKS, CASHMERES, MOMIE CLOTHS, 
TAPESTRIES and Novelties from which to select 
Furniture Coverings. 


COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
569 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Second door south of New Adams Tlouse. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. W. Club.—Monday, May 5, 3.30 P. M., Prof. 


Chas. R. Lanman, of Harvard College, will read a 
Paper on ‘*The Vedie Religion.” 








Booklet of Song.—A_ forty-cight-paged collec- 
tion of Suffrage and Temperance Melodies, compiled 
by L. May Wheeler, for use in Suffrage and Temper- 
ance Meetings. Single copies fifteen cents. Special 
rates by the dozen. Address L. May WHEELER, 
501 North 4th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Delightful Apartments may be secured for the 
season in one of the choicest locations in Cambridge. 
Private house. For particulars inquire at Tue Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL OFFICE. 


Pine Cliff Cottage.—Home and Day School for 
Boys and Girls. Spring term will commence April 28. 
Address E. L. W. Willson, Dedham, Mass. 


Mr. Kunapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


is8s4, 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


OUTFITTERS, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place. 


UNDERCLOTHING.—We offer goods made to 
our express order, with careful attention to the needs 
of our climate and to good wearing properties. 

We have added this year SMEDLEY’S & ALLEN, 
SOLLY & CO.’S Under Vests and Drawers, made of 
mixed Silk and Wool, spun together in the yarn. 
There are two grades,—a thin gauze, and a medium 
weight. They are beautiful goods, entirely hand- 
made, soft, elastic and durable. 

Lisle Thread Under Vests. 

Pure Silk Under Vests aud Drawers. 

French Filet (alicotton) Shirts and Drawers, 

Medium and heavy cotton “ “ ” 

Extra fine Balbriggan = ” 

Gauze Cotton, Gauze Merino, Medium 
Merino, Superfine Merino, and fine Worsted 
Shirts and Drawers. 

The Patent Pantaloon Drawers. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 


4 HAMILTON PLACE. 











HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Devotep To ScreENcE AND ART IN THE Home, 
HovsenoLty Economies, HyGieNeE AND HEALTH, 


DEcORATIONS, Home AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 
Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 
“HEALTH AND Hapnirt,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EveNING Home TALks,” 
Conducted by Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 


“MorTHer’s Portrotio”’—Open Letters from the 
people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passtne Tuovents;” “Tue Home Liprary,” ete. 

Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 5. 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D. 
Miss M. B. Winslow, LWlie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 

Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 
25 cents a number. $2 60 @ year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29. Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goeds, millinery, ready 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 





upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora 
tions, etce, at New York prices. Address, inclos 
ing stamp for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 

89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y- 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs. 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wi Ne wito CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
81a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


SCISSORS, "iin! 


ERASERS, et(» 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced ot 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store 
Washington Street. 

et. = 


—— — 














C. H. SIMONDS & C4%., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD sf. 
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